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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


AxsouT to commence a new round of annual toil, it is not improper that 
we should commune with our readers 


how this year we best can ply 
OUR GROWING WORK. 





Tn a recent article, in a popular British Magazine, the low state of pe- 
riodical literature in this country is very properly ascribed to our peculiar 
mode of publication. In Europe, the booksellers purchase magazines by 
wholesale from the publisher, and the business of retail being thus scat- 
tered among a number, it can be conducted with promptness and punc- 
tuality. Within a few hours after the work is thus distributed the proprie- 
tor is indemnified for the use of his capital, his mechanics are paid, his ar- 
tists are rewarded, and those whose pens have been put in requisition, may 
unclose their barred doors to the hungry dun in any form that may please 
his fancy or his fears. Magaziners enjoy no such advantages in this coun- 
try. They must employ agents at enormous commissions, because sub- 
scribers will not take the trouble of remembering that a small sum of 
money should be paid punctually when it is due. They neglect it until 
they are reminded by an agent, who receives so large a reward for his ser- 
vices, that little or nothing in the shape of profit is left to the persons 
whose whole time has been appropriated to the composition of the work. 
The amount expended in this manner, alone, would enable us, if it could 
be saved, to increase the embellishments and the value of this Miscellany 
at least two-fold. This we pledge ourselves to demonstrate, if every sub- 
scription is paid at this office annually in advance. 

The Editor had flattered himself that the service in which he has been 
engaged, would have attracted to his aid ‘‘ the choice and master-spirits of 
this age.”’ An editor, unless he is blessed with the versatility of a Crichton, 
or the abundant granary of a Dryden, cannot be always another and the 
same. If he is condemned to toil 


Single, and conscious to himself alone 
Of pleasures to the heedless world unknown, 


his pages will weary by dulness and disgust by uniformity. It is impossible 
for one mind to grasp the Cyntbia of the minute: the bow of Apollo cannot 
always be strung. While we gaze at the fleeting colours of Fashion, the 
metaphysician has entangled the careless reader in his meshes, and Poetry 
has winged her flight to other regions. But if fhe Editor has been compel- 
led to rely so much upon the resources of an individual it is not a little 
gratifying to learn from substantial testimony that his exertions have been 
liberally scanned. He now feels an assurance that in his next voyage 
there will be “water enough to keep him buoyant;” and he therefore 
commits his little bark once more to the stream, with a confidence that 
she will neither be stranded nor forgotten, and that when she returns it 
will not be 


With over-wearied ribs, and ragged sails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar’d by the inconstant winds. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPeEr. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CITY HALL, NEW-YORK, 
BY ©. A. BUSBY, ARGHITECT. 


Tae City Hall* of New-York, is situated at the northern ex- 
tremity, or base, of a triangular enclosure, of four acres, called 
the “ Park.” The eastern and western sides are respectively 
bounded by Chatham-street and Broadway, which here meet in a 
point near Saint Paul’s church. 

The approach from the south along Broadway, is peculiarly 
striking. The front, and west end of the building present an 
angular view between the luxuriant foliage of trees surrounding 
the Park; while the brilliant whiteness of the facade, in contrast 
with the placid verdure of the lawn, in front, produces a luminous 
and zrial effect, that fascinates every spectator. 

The extent of the building, including wings at the extremities, 
(each 40 feet front, and advancing 25 feet) is 220 feet—-90 feet is 
the depth from front to rear, exclusive of the projecting wings in 
front. A portion of the centre between the wings, is raised in a 
tasteful attic one story above the general elevation, and is crowned 


* The foundation-stoue was laid on the 26th of September, 1803, during 
the mayoralty of E. Livingston, Esq. The edifice was completed at an 
expense of 500,000 dollars. 
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by a turret, of composite architecture, on whose summit a statue 
of Justice poises her scales 120 feet above the adjacent area. 

The central part of this front is also distinguished by a portico, 
elevated on a flight of marble steps to the level of the principal 
floor. The north front is straight, with a central projection of 
15 feet beyond the general line, which is also raised by an attic to 
the height of the corresponding. part of the principal front. 

The basement is built of brown stone, rusticated, but every 
other part of the principal front and ends is of white marble. The 
first floor is decorated on the exterior with alternate pilasters and 
arches, inclosing the windows and supporting their entablature, 
the grand entrance being distinguished by a spacious arzosistyle 

portico: the whole of the Ionic order. The second floor has cor- 
responding compartments in the Corinthian taste, and the addition- 
al advantage of an extensive balcony, spreading over the portico 
beneath. Entering the building, we find in the basement a vari- 
ety of offices appropriated to the police, and to other uses for 
which their peculiar situation fits them. The first floor (in which 
is the principal entrance from the portico) comprises the court of 
chancery and offices of the common council; street commissioner, 
mayor, board of health, sheriff, city inspector, surrogate, supreme 
court clerk, and sessions. There are also two rooms for the com- 
mittee and housekeeper: making fourteen apartments in all. 

The grand staircase leading from this to the second floor, is the 
most striking feature of the interior, and is one of the most beau- 
tiful of its kind ever erected. The plan is a circle—the ascent » 
for a few feet proceeds directly from the centre—the steps then 
divide into two flights, traverse the cylindrical surface of the sur- 
rounding enclosure, and again meet and terminate above, in the 
opposite part of the circumference. Having attained the second 
floor, the area continued from beneath, is bounded by a peristyle 
of fluted Corinthian columns, and their entablature, sustaining @ 
quilloche balustrade, above which, a dome tastefully decorated, 
and lighted from the centre, embraces, and gives a classical finish 
to the whole. 

On the second, or upper floor, are the supreme court, the may- 
or’s court, the district court, and the United States district court— 
the common council and governor’s rooms, and offices appropriat- 
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ed to the comptroller and the two district courts. The whole of 
these apartments are decorated with no ordinary skill; but the com- 
mon council room is most conspicuous for its architectural display. 
The governor’s room is splendidly furnished, and its wall adorned 
with portraits (many of them at full length) of general Washington 
and other eminent characters, who have figured in the civil, 
military, and naval stations of their native country. 

To pronounce this building a ferfect specimen of architecture, 
would be to, bestow upon it a superlative encomium surpassing 
the merit of any existing structure. It presents, however, with 
the exception of some minor points, a distinguished specimen of 
American science and taste. Itis highly honourable to the corpo- 
ration by which it was projected; and they are entitled to say, in 
the words of Augustus, “ we found it of brick; we leave it of 
marble,”” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A DISCOURSE ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
BLAISE PASCAL, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BOSSUT. 


THE discourse, of which the following is a translation, was originally 
published, with the first complete edition of the works of Pascal, in 1779, 
and afterwards, in a volume of mathematical tracts, at Paris'in 1812. The 
author, Charles Bossut, was a mathematician of some eminence; and, if 
we may judge by the evidence of his writings, a very amiable as well as 
learned man. He was once an abbé, but in passing through the tempest 
of the French revolution, he appears to have lost his ecclesiastical designa- 
tion, for his recent publications exhibit only the simple appellation of 
Charles Bossut. With the appendage to his name, however, he does not. 
appear to have lost any of the original excellences of his character, and he 
is one among the few men of science in France who came out of the revo- 
lution with moral and religious principles wholly unimpaired. Indepen- 
dently of the interesting matter more immediately connected with the life 
of Pascal, the following discourse contains same distinct historical notices, 
on subjects of science, which will be found in themselves of great value. 
The history of the dispute between the Molinists and Jansenists, to which 
the world is indebted for the Provincial Letters, is perhaps no where so 
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welltold. The character of Pascal is one of great interest. ‘‘ He was at 
once,” says Bossut, in some introductory remarks to his volume of tracts, 
‘‘a profound logician and a humble christian.” His intellectual greatness 
has been universally acknowledged, and is perhaps better understood and 
more admired by the present age than it was by his contemporaries. His 
religious feelings were deep and ardent, and led him to the practice of aus- 
terities which every reasonable mind must condemn. It became a fashion 
with the wits and philosophers of the last century in France, to consider his 
reason as having been impaired by an accident, of which an account is 
given in the course of the following biography. ‘‘ Never fail to repeat, on 
all occasions,” says Voltaire in a letter to Condorcet, “‘ that Pascal’s intel- 
lect was shattered by the accident of the Pont de Neuilly.” “ ‘There is but 
one little obstacle,’’ observes Bossut, “in the way of this pretty system. 
The intellect, which in 1654, the date of the accident, was‘so lamentably 
shattered, produced, in 1656, the Provincial Letters, and in 1658, the De- 
monstrations of the problems of the Cycloid:” It is impossible, we'think, ta 
read this life, without feeling a high admiration of the intellectual powers 
and the moral purity of Pascal; indeed, it must be confessed, with some 
painful ieelings of regret, that those powers could not preserve him from 
practices, which, though they may have proceeded from the purest motives, 
cannot but abate, in some degree, our respect for his character. He, how- 
ever, must have been an extraordinary man, who has been pronounced, by 
competent authority,* the finest and most original genius that France has 
produced, who is the author of a work, which, in the opinion of Voltaire, 
contains wit equal to the finest of that of Moliere, and eloquence equal to 
the most sublime of that of Bossuet; and who is placed by Gibbon at the 
side of Locke, among those men of mighty minds whom the historian could 
wonder to find in the ranks of christianity. 

BuatsE Pascat was the son of Stephen Pascal and Antoinette 
Begon, and was born on the 19th of June, 1623, at Clermont, in 
Auvergne, where his father was first president of the court of 
aids. He had an elder brother, who died in infancy, and two sis- 
ters; Gilberte, born in 1620, and Jacqueline, born in 1625. Of 
these sisters there will be frequent occasion to speak in the 
course of the following narrative. 

The family of Pascal had been ennobled by Louis XIth about the 
year 1478. From that period they were always in possession of 
some post of distinction in Auvergne, and their talents and virtues 
never failed to do honour to the station they occupied. 


* The Ed. Review. 
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To the hereditary qualities of his family, Stephen Pascal added 
a knowledge of law, besides extensive acquirements in literature, 
mathematics and natural philosophy. The simplicity of ancient 
manners and the ehjoyments which spring from the cultivation of 
the gentler affections of our nature, rendered his house the abode 
of peace and happiness, After the daily discharge of his public 
duties in the court of aids, it was his custom to return immedi- 
ately to the bosom of his family, where he found a relaxation 
from his labours in the participation of domestic cares, with an 
amiable and virtuous wife. In 1626, he had the misfortune to 
lose this beloved woman; the loss deeply afflicted him, and from 
that momentall his ambition was directed to the single object of 
the education of his three remaining children. It was his design 
to train them, by his own instructions, to virtue and useful know- 
ledge; but this task he soon discovered to be incompatible with 
the exercise of the duties of a laborious magistracy. Ele did not 
hesitate as to the course which he ought to pursue: he sold his 
place, in 1631, and removed with his family to Paris, where he 
might fulfil, without interruption, those duties towards his children 
which he believed to be of higher obligation than any which so- 
ciety could claim of him, in an inconsiderable post like that which 
he had relinquished. His attentions were chiefly directed to his 
only son, who had proclaimed, almost from his cradle, what he 
was one day destined to become. Languages, and the rudiments 
of the sciences were the first objects which were presented to the 
avidity discevered by this child for the acquisition of knowledge. 
The daughters, however, were not neglected. They were in- 
structed by their father in Latin and the belles-letters, as the 
means of fixing, in early life, those habits of sober reflection so 
essential to happiness, and which are as necessary to the one sex 
as the other. ' 

Europe was then under the scourge of the famous thirty years’ 
war: yet, amidst all the calamities which arose from it, eloquence 
and poetry, which had flourished in Italy for more than a century, 
began to make their appearance in France and England; physics 
and the mathematical sciences emerged from the darkness in 
which they had been involved; a sounder philosophy, or rather 
the true method of philosophizing, forced its way into the schools, 
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and the revolution which Galileo and Descartes had prepared, was 
rapidly tending to its consummation. Involved in the general 
movement, Stephen Pascal applied himself to the study of 
geometry and physics. Similarity of taste and pursuits connected 
him with Pere Mersenne, Roberval, Carcavi, le Pailleur, and other 
men of science of that period. They met from time to time at their 
own houses, for the purpose of conversing on those general sub- 
jects of sciences in which they were engaged, or of discussing such 
occasional topics as might be suggested in the course of debate. 
They maintained a regular correspondence with other men of 
science in the various provinces of France as well as in foreign 
countries; and thus were speedily informed of all the discoveries 
which were made in the mathematics, or in natural philosophy. 
This little society constituted a sort of academy, animated by ne 
spirit but that of friendship and mutual confidence, and acknow- 
ledging no other tie of connexion. It was the origin of the acade- 
my of sciences, which afterwards (1666) was regularly established 
under the seal of the royal authority. 

Blaise Pascal was sometimes admitted to the meetings of the 
philosophers at his father’s house. He listened to their conversa- 
tion with the most eager attention. He was extremely curious 
to learn the causes of the various phenomena of nature. It is re- 
lated that at the age of eleven years he composed a little treatise 


on sounds, in which he undertook to explain why, when a dish is . 


struck with a knife, the sound ceases on the application of the 
hand. His father, fearing that this strong predilection for science 


might obstruct the acquisition of the languages, which were then ~ 


considered as the most material part of education, came to a de- 
termination, in which his friends concurred, to avoid the introduc- 
tion of mathematical and philosophical discussions in the presence 
of the boy. This determination grieved him severely. To quiet 
his mind, he was told, that when he should have arrived at a suita- 
ble age, after finishing his course of Latin and Greek, he should 
be allowed to commence the study of geometry. In the mean 
time, it was thought sufficient to inform him, that it was a science 
which treated of magnitudes, or the length, breadth and thickness 
of bodies; and that it taught us, moreover, the relations whieh dif- 
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ferent figures have to each other, and the manner of describing 
them. 

This vague and general hint, extorted by the importunate curi- 
osity of a child, was a ray of light which excited into life and ener- 
gy the germ of his mathematical talent. From that moment he 
was incapable of rest. He was resolved to acquire a knowledge 
of a science, withheld from him with so much mystery, and con- 
temptuously believed to be beyond the reach of his powers. 
During the hours allotted to recreation, he shut himself up in a 
retired chamber, where he employed himself in tracing on the 
floor, with a piece of charcoal, triangles, parallelograms, circles 
and other figures, of none of which did he know even the names. 
He examined the positions of the lines and sides, observed the 
manner in which they met, and compared the figures with each 
other; founding his investigations on definitions and axioms en- Va 
tirely his own, and formed forthe occasion. Proceeding from one rt 
step to another, he arrived at the discovery that the sum of the 
three angles of every triangle must be measured by half the cir- 
cumference of a circle, or, in other words, that it is equal to two 
right angles; which is precisely the thirty-second proposition of 
the first book of Euclid. He was employed on this theorem when 
he was one day surprised in his study by his father, who, under- 
standing the nature of his son’s pursuits and the successful pré- Ne 

e gress he had made in them, was so overcome with admiration ee 
and tenderness that he stood for some moments incapable of TR 
; speech or motion. As soon as he recovered himself, he ran to 











* his friend le Pailleur to relate to him the discovery which he had 

, made. ‘ie | 

: It is proper to mention that doubts have been thrown over this My 

, Se part of the life of Pascal. Such an achievement has been consi- | 

t dered by some as altogether impossible, and the story, therefore, | 

: a mere fabrication. Others admit that it may be true, but can Hy 

: discover in it nothing very extraordinary. If the matter, how- | iit 

, ever, is examined with candour, it will appear, that the fact is * 1 Hy 

“ | supported by evidence too powerful to be resisted; and as to the if } 

, achievement itself, it cannot be denied that it displays a genius Hi 

: and depth of mind, which, in so young a child, is of very rare | i 
occurrence. i | 
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Be that as it may, the decided taste of young Pascal was now 
no longer opposed, and he was permitted to pursue at will the 
study of geometry. At the age of twelve, Euclid’s Elements 
were put into his hands, and he mastered them without requiring 
the least explanation or assistance. In a short time he was quali- 
fied to make no mean figure among the philosephers, and his 
productions, among the rest, were read at their meetings. Be- 
fore he was sixteen years of age he composed a little treatise on 
conic sections, which was at that time regarded as a work of pro- 
digious depth and ingenuity. 

Stephen Pascal was the happiest of fathers. He beheld his 
son advancing, with great strides, in the career of those sciences 
which he regarded as the noblest exercise of the human mind. 
His daughters gave him no less satisfaction. To the graces of 
person and manners they united amaturity of understanding uncom- 
mon at their age, and in the society, in which they had just began 
to appear, were already the objects of distinguished regard. All 
this happiness was disturbed by one of those events which human 
prudence can neither foresee nor prevent. 

In the month of December, 1638, the government, impove- 
rished by a long succession of wars and the continual plunder of 
the finances, levied a tax on the rents of the Hotel-de-ville at 
Paris. This mode of raising money for the state is now allowed 
to be one of the least oppressive that can be resorted to; but it 
excited at that time a violent clamour among the proprietors of 
the rents, and was even the occasion of some public meetings, 
which were denounced as seditious. Stephen Pascal was accused 
of being one of the chief promoters of these disturbances; and 
the charge, though in truth entirely unfounded, derived some ap- 
pearance of probability, from the circumstance of his having, on 
his arrival at Paris, invested the chief part ef his fortune in the 
stock of the Hotel-de-ville. No sooner was the accusation made, 

than a terrible minister, whose tyrannical temper was roused into 
fury by the least opposition, issued an order for the arrest of Pas- 
cal, and his confinement in the Bastile. Informed, however, of 
his danger, he contrived, for some time, to conceal himself, and 


then secretly escaped into Auvergne. 
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It is not difficult to imagine the grief of the children at this 
separation; or the painful feelings of the father himself, in being 
thus forced to abandon them at an age when they most required 
his paternal care. If men in power can thus, without proof and 
without examination, indulge themselves in the practice of vio- 
lence and injustice, and yet retain any sentiment of remorse, they 
must experience occasional moments of very bitter reflection. 

Calumny soon exhausted its power; and here it is impossible 
not to remark how strangely the events of human life are some- 
times connected. The cardinal de Richelieu had conceived the 
fancy of having /?’ Amour tyrannigue, a dramatic piece of Scudéry, 
played for his amusement by young ladies. The business of get- 
ting ufi the piece was committed to the duchess d’ Aiguillon, who 
requested that Jacqueline Pascal, then about thirteen years of 
age, might be permitted to take a part in the performance. To 
this request, Gilberte, the elder sister of Jacqueline, and in the 
absence of her father the head of the family, proudly answered: 
the cardinal thinks too little of what will gratify us, to expect that 
we can take any trouble to gratify him. The duchess insisted, and 

intimated that the recal of Stephen Pascal might be the reward 
of compliance. The matter was submitted to the friends of the 
family, and it was decided that Jacqueline should be permitted to 
accept the part which had been reserved for her. The piece was 
performed on the 3d of April, 1639. Jacqueline gave to her per- 
formance so much grace and propriety that all who beheld her, 
and particularly the cardinal, manifested a high degree of delight. 
She skilfully took advantage of this moment of excited feeling, 
and, after the play was ended, advancing towards the cardinal, ad- 
dressed to him a little petition in verse for the return of her father. 


_ The cardinal, taking her in his arms, and, as she herself relates in 


a letter written to her father on the following day, interrupting her 
every moment with his kisses and caresses, told her she should have 
all that she asked. ‘* Write to your father, and igform him that 
he may return with perfect safety.” The duchess d’Aiguillon 
then spoke in high terms of the character of Stephen Pascal. 
She declared him to be an excellent and very learned man, and 
regretted that his talents were not employed for the public benefit. 
“ And here is his son,’’ said she, pointing to Blaise Pascal, “ who, 
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though but fifteen years of age, is already a great mathemati- 

cian.” Jacqueline, encouraged by the success of her first appli- 

cation, told the cardinal that she had one favour still to ask of him. 

‘¢ Name it, my child,’”’ said he, “ and you shall be gratified; to 

such loveliness it is impossible to deny any thing.” “ Itis, that 

your highness will permit my father to thank you personally for 
your goodness towards us.” “I wish to see him,” said the car- 
dinal; “ let him come, and bring his family with him.” 

Without a moment’s delay, an order was despatched for Ste- 
phen Pascal’s immediate return. As soon as he arrived in Paris 
he took with him his three children and repaired directly to Ruel, 
the residence of the cardinal, where he was received in the most 
flattering manner. “I am made acquainted with your great 
merit,” said he; “I restore you to your children, and recommend 
them to you as worthy of your regard. I shall not forget them.” 

Two years after this period, in 1641, Stephen Pascal was as- 
sociated with M. de Paris, the master of requests, in the govern- 
ment of Rouen. For seven successive years he discharged the 
important duties of this station, with an ability and a disinterest- 
edness which were equaily applauded by the province and the 
court. He had taken all his family with him to Rouen, and the 
same year (1641) gave his daughter, Gilberte, in marriage to M. 
Perier, who had acquired some distinction by the ability with 
which he had executed a commission from the government in 
Normandy, and who afterwards purchased the situation of a coun- 
sellor in the court of aids at Clermont-Ferrand. 

Biaise Pascal was already reputed a first rate geometer, and 
he enjoyed the rare advantage of an unrestrained indulgence of 
his inclination for science; but he enjoyed it at the expense of 
health, and perhaps also of life. He was hardly nineteen years 
of age when he invented the famous arithmetical machine which 

bears his name. We all know the importance of arithmetical 
‘calculations, not only in the ordinary business of life, but in what 
are called the practical branches of the mathematics; where, after 
an analysis has furnished the solution of any problem, the values 
of the quantities involved in it are still to be expressed in num- 
bers. But when a rule is once ascertained, the calculations of 
particular cases under it, being all performed in the same way, 
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and being often very prolix, are apt to fatigue, while they have 
little in them to engage, the mind.- No invention, therefore, it is 
obvious, could be more practically useful than a mechanical and 
expeditious mode of performing numerical calculations, without 
requiring any other agency than that of the hands andeyes. Such 
was the object of Pascal in the invention of his machine. Those 
parts of it in which the principle resides consist of several cylin- 
ders or barrels, placed parallel to each other, and moveable on 
their respective axes. On each of these cylinders are written 
two rows of figures, beginning with O and ending with 9. The 
rows are placed under each other, and carried round in opposite 
directions; so that the sum of every two corresponding terms 
must always amount to nine. All the barrels, by means of a 
handle, are made to turn at once from left to right, and the results 
required in the different arithmetical operations, appear in figures 
through small holes in the surface of the cylinders. The rest of 
the machine consists of cog-wheels and pinions, very much re- 
sembling, in their mechanism and movements, those of a watch 
or clock. It is impossible, in this place, to give a more detailed 
description: those who wish it, may find it in an article written by 
M. Diderot, in the Encyclofiedie, and in the fourth volume of the 
collection of Pascal’s works. There appeared to be so much 
beauty as well as utility in the idea of this machine, that several 
attempts were afterwards made to improve it and render it more 
convenient in practice. The problem for a long time occupied 
the thoughts of Leibnitz, and he succeeded at last, so far as to 
contrive one of which the mechanism was much less complex 
than that of Pascal. Unfortunately all these machines are costly, 
cumbrous, and extremely liable to be put out of order; incon- 
veniences which very nearly counterbalance all their advantages. 
Mathematicians, besides, generally prefer the tables of logarithms, 
by which the most complicated operations of arithmetic have 
been converted into mere addition and subtraction; processes so 
easy, that very little attention is required to avoid errors in them. 
But the invention of Pascal is not, therefore, the less ingenious 
in itself. It cost him much laborious thinking, not only to con- 
ceive it in the abstract, but to make the artists whom he employed, 
understand its construction. These persevering and excessive 
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exertions, injured a constitution naturally feeble and delicate, and 
frem this time his health continued gradually to decline. 

Soon. after this period, Physics presented to his active and 
restless curiosity, one of her greatest and most interesting phe- 
nomena; the explanation of which we principally owe to his re- 
flections and experiments. The superintendants of the fountains 
in the gardens of Cosmo de Medicis, grand duke of Florence, 
having observed that the water in a common sucking pump, could 
not, by any efforts, be made to follow the range of the pistonto a 
greater elevation than thirty-two feet above the reservoir, con- 
sulted Galileo as to the cause of this very strange obstinacy. An- 
tiquity had pronounced, that the water follows the ascent of the 
piston in the pump because nature abhors a vacuum. Galileo, 
whose mind was thoroughly imbued with this notion, then impli- 
citly received by ail the schools, answered the inquiry by saying 
it was true, the water rose, at first, in consequence of nature’s ab- 
horrence of a vacuum, but that this abhorrence had its limit, and 
ceased to act at the elevation of thirty-two feet. - To us, this ex- 
planation appears quite ridiculous; but before we smile, we should 
remember what must have been the force of an error of two 
thousand years’ duration, and how extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, it must have been to effect at once an emancipation from 
its yoke. Galileo was himself somewhat suspicious of the cor- 
rectness of his explanation; an explanation, moreover, which he 
had very hastily given, as he had conceived it for the honour 
of philosophy that his answer to the men should at least be ready, 
whether it should be true or false. But he was old, and worn out 
by long an‘ incessant labours. He therefore transferred to his 
pupil, Torricelli, the task of the farther prosecution of the inqui- 
ry, and of making atonement, if it should be found necessary, for 
the offence which, he feared, he had given to philosophers; who, 
disregarding authority, sought for truth directly from nature her- 
self. This doctrine he had, on many former occasions, inculcated 
by his own example. 3 

To a2 profound knowledge of geometry, Torricelli united a fine 
philosophical genius. He suspected that the weight of the water 
was one of the elements on which depended its rise in the pump, 
and that a heavier fluid would attain a less elevation. This concep- 
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tion, which, at the present day, appears to be so plain, and which 
furnished the true key to the solution of the problem, had never 
yet occurred to any one. How, indeed, could it have entered 
into the minds of men, who acknowledge the doctrine of nature’s 
horror of a void, that this power could be limited, or altogether 
subdued, by the weight of the fluid? It remained only to resort to 
the test of experiment. Taking a glass tube, about three feet in 
length, perfectly closed at the lower end and open at the top, Tor- 
ricelli filled it with mercury. He then applied his finger to the 
top, and, reversing the tube, plunged the end into a dish of the 
same fluid. Upon withdrawing his finger, the mércury, after 
several oscillations, remained suspended at an eltvation of about 
twenty-eight inches above the disk. This experiment, it will be 
seen, is nothing more than that which is presented to us every 
day by the barometer. Torricelli varied it in several ways, and 
m every case the mercury maintained itself at a height equal to 
about the fourteenth part of that which the water attains in the 
pump. Now, the volume being the same, mercury is very near- 
ly fourteen times heavier than water: whence two conclusions 
followed in the mind of Torricelli: first, that the water in the 
pump and the mercury in the tube exert an equal pressure on the 
same base; and next, that this pressure must necessarily be 
counterbalanced by one and the same fixed and determinate force. 
What was that force? Taught by Galileo that the air is a fluid 
possessing weight, Torricelli, in a work published in 1645, de- 
clared his opinion that the suspension, both of the water and the 
mercury, which takes place when there is nothing to act on the 
interior surface, is caused by the pressure of the atmosphere on 
the surface of the fluid in the disk or reservoir. He died soon 
after; leaving it a matter still undecided, or at least not decided 
with absolute certainty, whether he had really discovered and 
revealed the secret of nature. 

Among philosophers, indeed, his explanation was at first but 
ill received. The hypothesis of the Aorror of a vacuum was 


too firmly established to give place, without resistance, to atruth . 


which, after all, was not yet presented with the high degree of 
evidence necessary to carry conviction at once to all minds, and 
obtain for it universal support. The experiments of the pump 
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and the tube were thought to be satisfactorily explained, by sup- 
posing the existence of an extremely subtile matter or ethereal sfi- 
rit, which, rising from the column of water or mercury, re-es- 
tablished the flenum above, and left to the Aorror just enough ac- 
tivity to keep the column in suspense. 

Pascal was at this time at Rouen, where he received from P. 
Mersenne the first information of the experiments which had 
been made in Italy. He repeated them in 1646, in conjunction 
with M. Petit, intendant of fortifications, and verified, in every 
respect, the results which had been transmitted from that country; 
but without making any additional discovery. Of Torricelli’s 
explanation he was yet altogether ignorant. By simply reflecting 
on the results which had been obtained, he perceived that the 
maxim, so universally admitted, that nature never permits a va- 
cuum, was without any real foundation. He deemed it, never- 
theless, but just, before he rejected the maxim entirely, to insti- 
tute new experiments, on a larger scale, and of a more decisive 
character, than those which had been performed in Italy. In these i 
experiments he employed glass tubes nearly fifty feet in length, 
in order that he might give the watera more extensive range, 


and be able to incline and otherwise change the position of the c 
column. The conclusions, drawn from all that he thus observed, t] 
were, that the portion of the tube above the fluid is not occupied ) 
by air similar to the surrounding atmosphere, nor by any particles th 
of water or mercury, and that it is perfectly free from all matter pl 
of which the properties are known to us, and which is cognizable al 
by the senses; that all bodies have a repugnance to separation, but be 
that this repugnance, or, if the common expression should be sti 
preferred, the horror of nature for a void, is not stronger where if 
the empty space is great, than where it is small; that it has its re: 
limit, and is measured by acolumn of water about thirty-two feet po 
high; that beyond this limit a greater or less vacuum may be the 
formed in the tube with equal facility, if other obstacles do not reg 
prevent it. Such were some of the inferences of Pascal. His tio! 
first experiments and first views on this subject may be found ina Th 
small volume which he published, in 1647, under the title of Ex- an | 
feriences nouvelles touchant le vide, &c. of 
trar 
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his work was attacked, with great keenness, by many-writers 
of that period, and, among the rest, by the jesuit, P. Naél, rector 
of the College of Paris. The absurd philosophy of the age was 
obliged to put in requisition all her resources to explain experi- 
ments by which she felt herself somewhat disturbed, and the truth 
of which it was impossible to deny. Pascal demolished, without 
difficulty, the objections of father Naél; but though he had adop- 
ted, without hesitation, the theory of Torricelli, which came to 
his knowledge shortly after the publication of his book, he saw 
with concern that all the experiments which had been performed, 
and his own among the rest, were still open, in some degree, to 
the sophistry of the schools, and that none of them went directly 
and decisively to the destruction of the old hypothesis. He ap- 
plied himself, therefore, with new vigour, to the consideration of 
the subject, and conceived at last the idea of an experiment, by 
which, without limitation, and without ambiguity, the question 
was to be finally and irrevocably settled. He was led to it by the 
following train of reasoning: | 
If the pressure of the atmosphere is the cause of the suspen- 
sion of the mercury in the tube of Torricelli, the column of mer- 
cury ought to rise to a height, greater or less, in proportion to 
the height, or, what is the same thing, the weight, of the column 
of air pressing on the disk in which the tube is planted. If, on 
the contrary the weight of the atmosphere contributes nothing to 
produce that effect, the height of the column of mercury ought 
always to remain the same, whatever may be that of the incum- 
bent column of air. Pascal was thoroughly persuaded, notwith- 
standing the contrary opinion of the philosophers of his day, that 
if the tube were carried to situations differing in altitude, with 
reference to a given plane, it would be found to exhibit corres- 
ponding differences in the altitude of the mercury. But to make 
these differences so sensible as to leave no ro2m to question their 
reality, it would be necessary that the several points of observa- 
tion should be placed at a considerable distance above each other. 
The mountain of Puy-de-Déme, which rises, near Clermont, to 
an elevation of about five hundred toises, afforded him the means 
of making the trial.. On the 15th of November, 1647, Pascal 
transmitted to his brother-in-law, M. Perier, who was then at 
VOL. V. ; Cc 
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18 LETTER FROM CORTEZ. 


Moulins, the project of an experiment to be performed on that 
mountain, and requested that gentleman to put it in execution 
immediately on his return to Clermont. Circumstances inter- 
posed to prevent the experiment until the 19th of September, in 
the following year; when it was completed, with great attention 
to accuracy, and all the phenomena which Pascal had predicted, 
avere exactly and in every particular exhibited. In proportion to 
the ascent which was gained on the mountain, the mercury fell in 
the tube. The difference between the height of the column at 
the top and at the bottom of the mountain was three inches and 
three and a half lines. All the observations made on the ascent 
were repeated and verified on the return. When Pascal had re- 
ceived the account of these interesting facts, and had remarked that 
a difference of twenty toises in the height of the stations produced 
so great a difference as two lines in the altitude of the column of 
mercury, he was induced to try a similar experiment in Paris, 
first on the tower of the church of St. Jacques-la-Boucherie, which 
is about 24 or 25 toises in height, and again at the top of a house 
about ten toises high. The results were always found to corres- 
pond precisely with those obtained by M. Perier. It was impos- 
sible any longer to assign the abhorrence cf nature for a void as 
the cause of the suspension of the mercury in the tube; since it 
would be absurd to suppose that her abhorrence should be greater 
at the summit than at the foot of a mountain. Indeed, every sincere 
and candid inquirer after truth now embraced the doctrine of at- 
mospheric pressure; and expressed the highest admiration of the 
original and decisive mode which Pascal had devised, of proving 
it to be true by the evidence of the senses. 


(To be continued.) 
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LETTER FROM CORTEZ TO THE KING OF SPAIN ON THE CON- 
QuEST oF Mexico. © 
(Continued from page 300, Vol. iv.) 


37th. The day that Sandoval and myself were to arrive at Zem- 
poalla, where Narvaez lodged, he was informed of my intention, and 
leaving that city with eighty horse and five hundred foot, advanc- 
edtomeet me. He had not proceeded more than a league, when, 
not finding me, he thought that the Indians who had given him 
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the information, were making a mock of him; he therefore re- 
turned to his quarters, stationing two spies a league from the city, 
and keeping near him under arms, the greater part of his men. 

To prevent his receiving intelligence of my approach, I resoly- 
ed to proceed that very night to Narvaez’s quarters which we 
were well acquainted with, resolving if possible to take him, 
knowing if that could be effected, nothing farther was to be ap- 
prehended, as all the others would readily submit, they having 
been compelled by force to obey the orders of Veiasquez. 

Agreeably to this resolution, on the day of Pentecost, a little 
past. midnight, I arrived at the quarters of Narvaez, after having 
done all in my power to secure the two spies. Of these one escap- 
ed whilst I was questioning the other, and though I hastened my 
march, with the hope of arriving before him, my attempt was 
vain. He reached the city half an hour before me, and when I 
came to Narvaez’s lodgings, I found all his men under arms, and 
the horses saddled. 

We, however, pursued our march with such silence that we 
were in the court-yard before we were perceived. This court 
and the four corners of the building were occupied by the suite 
of Narvaez, and the stair-case of the tower, in which he was him- 
self lodged, was guarded by nineteen fusileers. On discovering 
us they called out to arms; but we ascended with such haste, that 
we encountered but one fire, which, thanks to God, did us no 
harm. - Sandoval, with his detachment, broke into the apartment, 
which was defended by Narvaez with fifty men, who fought stoutly 
till I set fire to the tower, having placed myself at the bottom of 
the stair-case to prevent him from receiving succours. He then 
surrendered himself to Sandoval; I took possession of the artillery 
in order to fortify myself, made prisoners of his principal parti- 
zans, and obliged the rest, who promised obedience to the laws, 
to lay down their arms, having lost but two men in so vigorous 
an action. 

All his soldiers agreed that Narvaez had deceived them by pre- 
tended instructions, and by representing me asa traitor who had 
revolted. They have since given me proofs of submission, and 
the result will be of advantage to your Majesty’s service. If 
God, on the contrary, had given the victory to Narvaez, and he 
had pursued the plan of hanging me, and ridding himself of my 
companions, although in the execution of his designs, he had lost 
no more men than I have, the Indians would have crushed the 
Spaniards who were left, and regained their freedom, and for 
twenty years it would have been impossible for Spain to conquer 
and reduce te peace this part of the new world. 

38th. As the city, which had been given up to plunder, and 
almost, destroyed, was incapable of subsisting the whole of us; 
two days after the capture of Narvaez, I detached an officer with 
two hundred men to Quacucalco, to form the establishment which 
! have heretofore mentioned, and another with an equal number, 
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to the river discovered by the ships of Francis de Garay. I like- 
wise sent two hundred men to Vera Cruzywhither I had the ships 
of Narvaez conducted. I remained at Zeinpoalla with the resi- 
due of my forces, to give the necessary orders, and sent on an 
express to Mexico with information of what had happened. My 
messenger returned in two days with letters from the alcayde, 
whom I had left there, informing me that the Indians had sur- 
rounded and closely besieged the fortress, which they had under- 
mined and set fire to; that they had been in the greatest danger 
from them, and would have been massacred if Montezuma had 
not put an end to the war. That, in defiance of his orders, the 
Indians still held them shut up, without, however, daring to at- 
tack them; that they would allow no one to quit the fortress, and 
that they had burnt my brigantines; in short, that the Spaniards 
were in the greatest danger, and begged me, in the name of God, 
not to lose a moment in assisting them. 

Considering the danger of my men; the loss of the immense 
wealth which I had collected in Mexico, with that of the greatest 
and most beautiful city of the new world, I despatched orders to 
the officers whom I had detached, to join me as soon as possible 
at Tascalteca, where I should be with all my army and artillery. 

We met accordingly at Tascalteca, where, on reviewing my 
troops I found them to amount to seventy horse and five hundred 
foot. We then departed as soon as possible. No one came to 
meet us as formerly, on the part of Montezuma; the whole coun- 
try was in a state of insurrection, and almost depopulated; and I 
imagined that the Mexicans had put my men to death, and that 
the inhabitants of the country had all united themselves at some 
posts or defiles, with an intention of destroying us. 

In consequence of this supposition, I proceeded with the ut- 
most precaution, till I came to Tesnacan, on the shore of the 
great lake, where J] inquired respecting the Spaniards whom I 
had left at Mexico, and was informed that they were still living. 
{ then demanded a canoe in order to send a Spaniard thither to 
learn their situation, and some person of consequence as a hos- 
tage for his safety. 

One of the principal men of the city, ordered a canoe to be 
brought, and a Spaniard, accompanied by several Indians, pro- 
ceeded in it to Mexico, during which time he remained constant- 
ly with me. 

The canoe had not been gone long when another arrived from 
Mexico, on board of which was one of the Spaniards whom I had 
left. He informed me thas the Indians had killed only five or six 
of my soldiers; but that they had laid siege to the fortress, and 
allowed nothing to enter or come out without paying heavy con- 
tributions, although they had treated them in a less hostile man- 
ner since they had been informed of my return. He added that 
Montezuma was very impatient for my arrival, that he might be 
permitted to go into the city, and presented to me a messenger 
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from that monarch, who, in the name of his master, expressed his 
unhappiness at what had taken place at Mexico; that he feared 
lest I should blame him, and be disposed to revenge myself upon 
him, notwithstanding all that had been done was contrary to his 
wishes, and in direct opposition to his-orders, and had troubled 
him as much as it would me. The messenger, supposing me to 
be angry, said all that he could, in the name of his master, to ap- 
pease me and pursuade me to resume my former lodgings, where 
I should be obeyed as before. 

I assured him that 1 was by no means angry with Montezuma, | 
whose intentions I knew were friendly, and that I would comply 
with his wishes. 

39th. On thie twenty-third of June, I left Teznacan, and passed 
the night three leagues from Mexico, and on St. John’s day after 
mass, resumed my march, and at noon arrived at Mexico. I 
there found a few people collected, and some preparations made 
for defence, which I attributed to their fear of punishment; I hoped, 
however, to be able to pacify them, and proceeded directly to the 
fortress, in which, and in the great temple contiguous, my men 
were quartered. On seeing me they manifested the liveliest joy, 
and considered me as having restored them a life, which they 
had considered as lost. Every thing appeared to be quiet this 
day and the night following. The next day I sent an express to 
Vera Cruz, to announce my arrival at Mexico, and the general 
tranquillity that prevailed; but in half an hour my messenger re- 
turned, terribly bruised, and informed me that the Indians were 
collecting from all quarters, and had taken possession of the 
bridges. He had hardly finished his relation, when we were at- 
tacked on all sides by a formidable host of Indians, who came 
running along the terraces and streets, uttering frightful cries. 
As they came up they assailed us with showers of stones from 
their slings. 

The parapets and the courts were covered with arrows, in such 
quantities that we could not walk there. I made two or three 
vigorous sallies upon the Indians on different sides; in one, which 
consisted of two hundred men, commanded by a captain, the offi- 
cer was wounded, and many others, he had besides four men killed 
befoie he could concentrate his band. On the part of the Mexi- 
cans, but few were killed, as they attacked us from the other side 
of the bridges, and threw stones at us from the terraces, many of 
which we took and in part destroyed. 

These terraces were so well pretected and furnished with 
stones, that we could not take all of them, nor prevent the enemy 
from doing us much injury. The battle at length became ex- 
tremely warm in the fortress; the Indians set fire to it in several 
places, and the flames made great havoc in one quarter of it, 
without our being able for a long time to stop them, but we at 
length succeeded by tearing down several thicknesses of walls. 
We should most certainly have been taken by storm, had it not 
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been for the slaughter made by the guards or fusileers and ar- 
chers, and the fire of a number of well directed cannon. We 
fought the whole day and till late at night, and the enemy ceased 
not to harrass and disturb us with their cries till morning. In 
the mean time I made my soldiers labour with the most unremit- 
ting activity in strengthening the weaker parts of the fortress and 
in repairing the injury done by the fire. I placed guards at the 
different posts; selected those who were to make the sorties, and 
had the wounded, who amounted to no less than eighty, taken 
care of, 

40th. At day-break the Indians recommenced their attack with 
more fury than before. The artillerists had only to point their 
cannon towards their numerous battalions to make among. them 
incredible havoc; but their loss was repaired instantly by the 
swarming multitude. Leaving a sufficient garrison in the for- 
tress, I sallied ont with the others, took possession of some of the 
bridges, burnt several houses, and killed many people, without 
producing any sensible diminution of their numbers. Whilst on 
our part we were obliged to fight the whole time, the Mexicans 
were relieved every hour with even more men than they could 
employ. We fought the whole of this day till night, and returned 
to our fortress, having fifty or sixty Spaniards slightly wounded. 
Considering the continual attacks to which we were exposed 
from our enemies, their inexhaustible multitude, and our smail 
number, we passed the night and the day following in devising 
means for our security, by making machines with planks, to shield 
us from the stones, each capabie of holding twenty men, consist- 
ing of fusileers, archers and pioneers, furnished with pick-axes, 
mattocks and iron bars to break into the houses, and beat down 
the walls which had been raised to barricade the streets. 

When we left the fortress the Indians made the greatest efforts 
to enter it, and we had much difficulty in preventing them. I 
persuaded Montezuma, who, with his son and many of the prin- 
cipal caciques, was still in my power, to show himself to the 
people, and enter into a parley with the Mexican commanders, 
and endeavour to induce them to relinquish the combat. He 
went out to speak to them ona parapet projecting from the for- 
tress, but received so violent a blgw on the head from a stone, 
that he died three days after. I sent the body to the Mexicans 
by two of the prisoners, who carried it on their backs; what they 
did with it I know not, but the war, far from being discontinued, 
became more violent than ever. 

4ist. The same day the Indians hailed us from the quarter 
whence they had wounded Montezuma, desiring me to come and 
speak with some of their captains, who wished to come and con- 
verse with me. I did so, and requested them to cease hostilities, 
reminding them of my friendly conduct towards them, which 
ought to convince them that they had no reason to treat me as an 
enemy. They replied that they would discontinue the war when. 
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ever I consented to leave their country; that otherwise they would 
either exterminate us or perish themselves. Their object was 
to induce me to quit the fortress, in order to attack me with more 
advantage between the bridges. I returned in reply, that they 
must not imagine that my wish to be at peace with them proceed- 
ed from fear, but from compassion for them, and the regret that 
I felt in being compelled to do them so much injury, and the wish 
to prevent the destruction of so beautiful a city as Mexico. 

Not being able to effect a pacification, and my machines being 
completed, I sailied from the fortress, in order to possess myself 
of some terraces and bridges, and put in motion my machines, 
which were preceded by four cannons, a numerous band of archers 
and scldiers with bucklers, and upwards of three thousand Tas- 
caltecans, in the service of the Spaniards. We applied our ma- 
chines and ladders to several terraces, but these were defended by 
so great a number of Indians, who threw enormous masses of 
stone upon us, that our machines were broken; one Spaniard was 
killed and a number wounded, without our being able to gain an 
inch of ground, notwithstanding the fury and length of the com- 
bat. We returned at noon to the fortress much out of humour, 
whilst the courage and audacity of our foes were increased by 
this trivial advantage. They pursued us with ardour to the gate 
itself; took possession of the great temple adjoining, whilst five 
hundred of the noblest of them ascended the loftiest and strongest 
tower, whither they carried bread, water, provisions of all kinds, 
and an incredible quantity of stones. All of them were armed 
with * long lances, furnished at the end with sharp flints, broader 


* The weapons of some of the Indians, though formed of stone, appear 
from the accounts given by historians to have been truly formidable;— 
their defensive arms also displayed much ingenuity. Bernal Diaz says 
that a number of the stoutest warriors among the Tlascalans, who carried 
the tremendous two handed swords; associated themselves in order to seize 
one of our horses; accordingly, as Pedro de Moron, an exceedingly good 
horseman, was charging amongst them, in company with three more, these 
warriors seized his lance, and then wounding him dangerously, one of 
them with a blow of a two-handed swerd, cut through the neck of the mare 
he rode, so that she fell instantly dead.—Diaz. p. 95. 

The Tlascalans, says the same author, described the arms of the Mexi- 
cans as cUnsisting of double-headed darts, thrown by a kind of sling, Jances 
with double-edged blades of an ell in length, made of stone and sharper 
than a razor, two-handed swords of the same material and construction, 
and shields. Idem. p. 113. 

Montezuma had two buildings filled with every kind of arms, richly 
ornamented with gold and jewels, such as shields, large and small, clubs 
like two-handed swords, and lances much larger than ours, with blades six 
feet in length, so strong that if they fix in a shield they do not break, and 
sharp enough to use as razors. There was also an immense quantity of 
bows and arrows, and darts, together with slings and shields, which roll 
up into a small compass, and in action are let fall and thereby cover the 
whole body. He had also much defensive armour of quilted cotton orna- 
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but less pointed than the iron heads of ours. From this tower the 
Mexicans did us great injury; it was attacked several times: by 
the Spaniards, who attempted to mount it, but as there were more 
than a hundred steps to ascend, and those who defended it were 
supplied with stones, the assailants were constantly knocked down, 
and repulsed so vigorously as to be pursued by the Indians te the 
fortress. _ 

Convinced that we could effect nothing of any importance with- 
out the capture of this tower; although wounded in the left arm, 
by a blow which I had received in the first battle, I had my 
buckler made fast, and sallying from the fortress, followed by 
several Spaniards, I ascended the tower, having first surrounded 
it with soldiers. Three or four of my companions were over- 
thrown in the ascent, so obstinate was the resistance made by 
our enemies, but with the aid of the Lord, and his Holy Mother, 
whose image had been placed in the tower, we at length mount- 
ed and were enabled to fight the Indians hand to hand. We 
finally compelled them to leap from the tower, on the surround- 
ing terraces, and in less than three hours all of them were 
either slain, or killed in their fall. On getting possession of this 


, 


mented with feathers in different devices, and casques for the head, made 
of wood and bene, with plumes of feathers. Idem. p. 141. 

Diego Godoy, (who was a notary in the army of Cortez,) in relating 
what he had seen among the Indians of Chamula, against whom he had 
fought, says that they made use of a kind of buckler, which he calls a tar- 
get; these bucklers were pliable and might be carried under the arm like 
a parasol, and when it became necessary, the bearers spread them out in 
order to cover themselves. Lettre Americane. 

We are assured by a man of distinction, who was present at the time of 
the conquest, that, besides the armour and shields that were common to 
the Mexicans, some of them wore a sagum made of quilted cotton a finger 
and a half in thickness; this was a kind of coat of mail, over which they 
wore a thin vest formed of one piece. They also wore drawers which were 
tied behind; these were made of thick cloth ornamented with feathers of 
different colours. The officers and men of distinction had coats of mail 
wrought in net-work, the meshes of which were of gold or silver gilt. Over 
this they put a vest of feathers, so that neither arrows nor jayelins could 
pierce them, nor scarcely even a sword. Their helmets which were of 
wood, were covered with plates of gold, enriched with precious stones and 
protected the whole head and face. On the top was a crest in form of a 
serpent’s, lion’s, or tiger’s head. Their shields were made of reeds, joined 
together with coarse cotton threads, which formed a close contexture. In 
the middle was a plate of solid gold; they were ornamented with feathers, 
and could not be pierced but by a strong cross-bow.. Ib. 

According to the author of the account of Temixtitlan, the swords of 
the Mexicans were of wood, furnished with a sharp stone-edge, which cut 
like a Toulouse razor. saw, said he, during a battle, an Indian give a 
blow to a horse in the breast, which he completely opened and the horse 
felldead. The sameday I saw another Indian strike the neck of a horse 
with a sabre, and kill him with the blow. Id. 
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43d. To take advantage of the victory which God had given 
us, I made a sortie in the morning by the street where we had 
been repulsed the preceding day. We experienced there as much 
resistance as before; but as our honour and lives were at stake, 
and the causeway which led through this street was entire, we 
made the greatest efforts, and though it was lined with terraces 
and lofty towers, and furnished with eight bridges, secured with 
gates, barricades and walls, we succeeded in filling. up four of 
them, and burnt all the terraces, towers and houses that filled the 
intervening space. Notwithstanding many Spaniards were wound- 
ed this day, I left at night a strong force at the bridges, to guard 
them and oppose the Mexicans in case they should attempt te 
retake them. 

The next morning I made another sortie. On this occasion 
we fought with such success, and God granted us so complete a 
victory, that notwithstanding the walls, entrenchments and bar- 
riers which had been raised in the night, and the immense num- 
ber of combatants, who vigorously opposed us, we took and filled 
up the remaining bridges. Some of our cavalry even pursued 
the enemy to the main Jaid. I was still busied in repairing the 
bridges, when a messenger came in haste to inform me that the 
Indians who were besieging the fortress had demanded peace. 
Leaving my soldiers with some pieces of cannon to guard the 
posts, | went with two horsemen only to listen to the proposals of 
the Mexican chiefs, who assured me that if I would promise not 
to punish them, they would raise the siege, replace the bridges, 
repair the causeways, and serve me in future with the same fide- 
lity as before. At their request I brought forward the chief priest 
whom I had made prisoner. He addressed them, and they ap- 
peared to be conciliated, and despatched messengers, as I suppos- 
ed, to their officers and troops, with orders to put a stop to hos- 
tilities and relinquish the siege of the fortress. After this we 
separated, and I had dinner served up—scarcely had I began to 
eat; when an express came to inform me that the Indians had re- 
taken the bridges and had killed many of the Spaniards. God only 
knows how much I was alarmed at this news! 1, however, mount- 
ed my horse as soon as possible, crossed the city at the head of 
some cavalry, and, without making the least stop, retook the 
bridges, dispersed the Indians, and pursued them quite fo the 
main land. 

As I had not been followed by the infantry, who were intimida- 
ted, fatigued, and for the most part wounded, I perceived myself in 
the most imminent danger, and turned back to repass the bridges, 
which I once more found in possession of the enemy, while the 
water was very deep on deviating in the least from the part that 
had been filled up. Each side of the causeway was crowded with 
people, both on the causeway itself, and in canoes, which covered 
the water, who attacked us on every quarter with stones and ar- 
rows, so that if God had not determined to save us, it would have 
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been impossible for any of us to have escaped. The report’ of my 
death was already spread, when I arrived at the last bridge to- 
wards the city; all the horse who accompanied me fell there, and 
I experienced myself the greatest difficulties in crossing it. The 
Indians on this occasion repossessed themselves of four of the 
bridges, and I returned to the fortress after leaving a strong guard 
at those which we still held, having been greatly harrassed and 
fatizued by the enemy, who, nevertheless, had not been able to 
wound either myself or horse, armed as we were at all points. 

On attentively considering the imminent danger which threaten- 
ed us, the daily loss which we sustained, the fear that we continu- 
ally felt that the Indians would destroy the only remaining cause- 
way, the greater part of my companions being wounded so as not 
to be able to fight, and all of them urging our departure, I deter- 
mined to quit the city that very: night. 1 then directed a flying 
bridge to be made which four men could carry; divided into dif- 
ferent packages the gold, silver, and precious ornaments belong- 
ing to your majesty and ourselves, distributed them among the 
alcaydes, magistrates, officers and all who were present, and de- 
manded their utmost exertions to aid me insaving them. There 
being more than the men could carry, I had one of the mares 
loaded and furnished with a strong escort, and evacuated the for- 
tress as secretly as possible. 

I had with me a son and two daughters of Montezuma, his 
brother Cacamazin, with many Mexican nobles, besides the priso- 
ners I had taken. When we arrived at the first bridge which the 
Indians had destroyed, we threw over it the portable one which 
I had constructed, and passed without difficulty, meeting with no 
opposition; but the centinel giving the alarm, we were assailed on 
all sides before our arrival at the second, by an innumerable host, 
who attacked us both by land and water. I then pushed forward 
in haste with five horse and a hundred foot, and gained the main 
land by swimming; when I quitted the advanced guard in order 
to return to the rear, which I found very hardly pressed, and en- 
gaged in close combat, as well as the Tascaltecans, who accompa- 
nied us. A number of Spaniards had been killed, we had lost 
several horses, the artillery, and a great part of the gold and valu- 
able articles, when I gave orders to the remaining troops to file 
off, and“undertook to keep the Indians at bay myself with twenty 
foot and four horse. 

After having experienced inconceivable fatigues and dangers, I 
arrived at the city of Tacuba, beyond the causeway. Whenever 
I turned toface the enemy, I was overwhelmed with a shower of 
arrows, darts and stones, as they kept constantly on our flanks, 
and attacked us without danger from their cances. Of my division, 
which had to sustain the most violent attacks, I nevertheless lost 
but a single horseman, the remainder fought their way to the ad- 
vanced guard, with such unshaken courage as at length saved us. 
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44th. On arriving at Tacuba, I found all my men collected in 


a square, wholly uncertain which way to proceed. I immediately 
gave orders for them to go out into the open country, befere our 
enemies should increase in such numbers as to be able to do us 
much injury, by taking possession of the houses and terraces; but 
such was our ignorance of the place that the advanced guard 
knew not which way to march to extricate themselves. I then 


changed their position, placing them in the rear, and takingcom-. 


mand of the front myself, until we quitted the city. I awaited the 
arrival of the rear for some time in some cultivated fields, and on 
their coming up learned that they had been attacked and. had lost 
some Spaniards and Indians, and the greater part of the gold and 
precious effects which we had brought from Mexico. 

I next took possession of a post capable of withstanding the 
assaults of the enemy. This was a strong building or tower, sjtu- 
ated on the top of a neighbouring hill, in the upper part of which 
I ordered the prisoners to be confined. On our arrival the horse- 
men were scarcely able to raise their arms, or the infantry to 
move. We fortified ourselves, however, as well as we could, and 
the Mexicans came to attack us without allowing us an hour’s 
rest. We lost in this defeat forty-five horses, a hundred and fifty 
Spaniards, and more than two thousand Indians, among whom 
were the son and one of the daughters of Montezuma, and ail the 
principal caciques, whom I had made prisoners. In hopes not 
to be discovered, we quitted the tower at midnight as privately as 
possible, after setting fire to it in several places. We knew noth- 
ing of the road which we had to pursue, but gave ourselves up 
to the guidance of an Indian of Tascalteca, who promised to con- 
duct us to that city, if our passage was not obstructed. The cen- 
tinels of the enemy, on perceiving our departure, gave the alarm, 
and all the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages collected in 
great numbers, and pursued us till day. At day-break five horse- 
men, who were on the scout, charged some parties of the enemy 
whom they met, and after killing some, dispersed the rest. Shortly 
after, perceiving them collect again and their numbers increase, 
I embodied my men, formed platoons of those who were fit for 
duty, appointed my advance and rear guard, strengthened my 
wings, and placing the wounded in the centre, made an equal divi- 
sion of the cavalry into small squadrons. We pursued our march 
in this manner, fighting on all sides, and not able to proceed more 
than three leagues in twenty-four hours. 

At the approach ef night, threugh the favour of God, we dis- 
covered on a height a good building and a tower, where we forti- 
fied ourselves and remained tranquil through the night, but about 
day-break experienced some slight alarm from the cries of the 


host of Indians who pursued us. 


(To be continued.) 
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ACCOUNT OF AN ECLIPSE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Mar. Onpscuoo, ? | - 

In examining a bundle of old letters, a few days ago, I met with the fol- 
lowing copy of a letter from the Reverend Doctor Nort, to a gentleman 
then residing in the city of New-York. It describes the memorable 
Eclipse of the Sun which occurred in June, 1806; and, though short, I 
think will be found one of the most eloquent and interesting descriptions 
of that phenomenon, on record. The writer speaks of it as written in 
haste, and evidently had no view toits publication. Butit-certainly ought 
to be preserved; and [ have no doubt you will gladly give it a place in the 
Port Folio. Iam, sir, very respectfully, 


A CONSTANT READER. 
New-Jersey, 10th November, 1817, 


Schenectady, 20th June, 1806. 
My Dear Fritenp, 

On the 16th instant was exhibited one of the most sublime 
and awful spectacles this age has witnessed. A central Eclipse 
of the Sun, at the time when the relative situations of the earth 
and moon are such as to produce’an entire obscuration of his 
disk, and for the longest duration possible, is so rare an occur- 
rence, that its approach excited the highest sensibility, and in- 
spired ardent wishes for a favourable day. In this we were gra- 
tified. The air was perfectly clear, and not a cloud appeared in 
the horizon. We waited for the predicted moment. It arrived; 
and unfolded to our view the phenomenon which had been antici- 
pated. 

The place selected for making our observation proving incon- 
venient, we were obliged to remove our telescope; and unfortu- 
nately, before it could be again adjusted, the penumbra had reached 
us, and the instant had not been noted. 

ay ~via 
Atll. 7. 30. the total obscuration commenced. 


11. 12. .~ the total obscuration ended. 

12, 32. the eclipse ended. 
The duration of the total obscuration was 0. 4. 30, 
Half duration O. 2 IS. 
The passage of the centre was at Ll. 9. 46. 


From the passage of the centre to the end of 
the eclipse was 1, 22. 15. 
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At the instant the last direct ray was intercepted, and the ob- 
scuration became total, a tremulous, undulating. shadow, a kind 
of indescribable alternate prevalence and intermixture of light 
and shade struck the earth, and played on its surface, which gave 
to the most stable objects the appearance of agitation. It ap- 
peared as if the moon rode unsteadily in her orbit, and the earth 
seemed to tremble on its axis. The deception was so complete, 
that I felt instinctively, and in spite of the dictates of my reason 
to the contrary,\a tottering sensation. Some who were present, 
I observed catching hold of whatever was near them for support; 
while others suddenly leaned forward, and insensibly threw them- 
selves into an attitude which indicated that they found it difficult 
to stand. It was, indeed, an awful moment:—every voice was 
hushed in silence; and every mind was absorbed in the grandeur 
of the scene. 

At the commencement of this singular phenomenon, and while 
the surface of the earth appeared to be violently agitated, the 
light and shade were irregularly intermixed, and each seemed 
struggling for victory. In about five seconds the darkness pre- 
vailed. The light and shade suddenly separated into alternate 
and distinct arches. Instantly the arches of shade began to force 
the arches of light toward the horizon. The motion was, at first, 
very rapid. The alternate arches were narrow, and followed 
each other in close succession. The motion gradually dimin- 
ished; the streaks of light became less and less distinct, for about 
fifteen seconds; when, melting into each other, the appearance 
ceased, and a settled gloom ensued. The air became sensibly 
damp and cool; the swallows descended to the earth; the night 
birds began their flight; and the pale stars looked forth through 
the yellow and sickly shades. 

It appeared as if the sun in the midst of his noontide splendours, 
had been suddenly extinguished, and was to be rekindled no more. 
Many of the inhabitants here were seized with horror; some broke 
forth in supplication; some fainted, and some were thrown into 
convulsions. 

The scene described at the commencement of total obscuration. 
reappeared with the first direct rays of light. The same appa- 
rent agitation of the earth; the same apparent struggle between 
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the light and darkness; the separation of the light and shade into 
distinct and alternate arches; and the same motion of the arches, 
reversed:—for now the arches of light seemed to croud those of 
shade inward, and the whole movement was from the horizo 
towards the centre, which continued about the same time, and 
disappeared in the same manner as above described. 

During the total obscuration, and whilst every other part of 
the hemisphere appeared dismally opaque, a glory (showed)* 
itself in diverging rays from behind the moon, on the eastern side, 
almost instantly encompassing its whole orb, and brightening 
continually on the west side of it; till suddenly the sun in his ma- 
jesty broke forth, literally chasing away the darkness, and restor- 
ing light, and life, and beauty, tothe world. But the contrast was 
too awful, and the transition too sudden, to be enjoyed. The so- 
lemnity and fearfulness of the one, unfitted the mind for the 
brilliancy and cheerfulness of the other; and the awe which was 
at first impressed on the countenance, seemed to linger even after 
the scene had changed. Not so with the animal creation. The 
instant the rays of the sun touched the earth, the chattering swal- 
lows spread their wings, and the crowing fowls, with one consent 
hailed the return of day. 

I forgot to mention that during the tota! obscuration of the 
sun, the disk of the moon appeared unequally opaque, and in one 
place, dimly transparent. 

I no longer wondered at the superstitious notions of pagans, 
on the subject of eclipses. Itis easy for me to conceive how 
such an event as this, taking place unexpectedly, and among a 
people ignorant of its cause, should be considered as portentous, 
and fill them with horror. 

The solemnities of this scene led me to reflect on the situation of 
Adam and the feelings which he must have had, when, for the first 
time, he saw the sun sink beneath the horizon,and night ensue;— 
a night never before experienced, and of which, the duration was 
utterly unknown! 

But what are all these phenomena which now interest and as- 
tonish us, compared with the closing scene, the final catastrophe 


* Word obliterated in the manuscript 
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of nature, when the sun shall be darkened, and the moon turned 
into blood, and the stars of heaven fall as a fig-tree casteth her 
untimely figs, when she is shaken of a mighty wind! 
In great haste, and with much esteem, 
E. NOTT. 
The Rev. Dr. M———. 


ON GOUT AND STONE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O.pscHooL, 

Mepicat theories, like empires, have their rise and fall;. but 
unlike these great objects of comparison, they sometimes recover 
from their disgrace, and appear again with their first reputation. 
Renascentur que jam cecidere. For a long time, the seat of 
disease in the human body was universally referred by physicians, 
to the fluids of the system. Hoffman, and his popular follower 
Dr. Cullen, ascribed almost all disorders to defective action, or 
morbid action in the solid fibre; keeping the fluids almost out of 
view. Brown and his followers, reduced disease to the defect or 
excess of stimulus, and the defect or excess of animal excitability: 
this also confined disease to the action of the solids. Dr. Dar- 
win compounded the theories of Hartley and Brown, and added to 
Brown’s opinions, the association and catenation of motions and 
actions in the solid fibre. 

Like the Neptunian and Plutonian geologists, both sides appear 
to be occasionally right, and occasionally wrong. Those who 
would reject from the causes of disease the modifications in the 
action of the living fibre, which may arise from external impres- 
sions, or internal states of the system, must reject known and 
established facts: and those who entirely overlook the composition 
of animal fluids, must be grossly ignorant of the modern state of 
physiological chymistry. 

The fluids of the body are modified, partly by the nature of the 
substances taken into the stomach as nutriment, and partly by the 
healthy or morbid state of the digestive and chylopoietic organs, 
and the secretory, and excretory glands and vessels. 
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Good chyde may be formed out of a great variety of food. Na- 
ture allows us prodigious latitude in this respect. Healthy action 
and good chyle may be*produced from the rice and water which 
nourish the Hindoo; the buttermilk and potatoes of the Irishman; 
the Tossamanonny bear’s oil which support an American Indian; 
and the beef-steaks, pudding and porter of an Englishman. But 
assuredly, if nature act by general laws, neither the constituent 
parts of the fluid, nor the action of the solids—neither the habits of 
body nor of mind, will be the same in all these. Differences cor- 
responding with the materials out of which the animal body is 
formed, will be found in the animal body when it is formed. | 

These differences will be increased when the food taken in, is in 
quantity or in quality out of the limits which the healthy demands of 
the system require. If a man will take nothing but wine or punch 
as his common beverage, he bids fair to acquire a gouty diathesis; 
if he feeds chiefly, and for a long time, on salted provisions long 
kept, without access to fresh vegetables, he will probably be 
afflicted with the sea-scurvy. Long experience has rendered the 
general fact undeniable, that the solids and the action of the solids, 
are generally modified by the nature of the fluids, and the sub- 
stances from which the fluids are eliminated. 

Indeed, when it is considered that all the solids of the body 
have been originally formed, and are until death, perpetually re- 
newed out of the fluids of the body, it seems impossible for a pa- 
thologist to exclude the fluids from his consideration, when he is 
accounting for disease, or diseased action. 

It is equally undeniable, that the fluids of the body are formed 
out of the aliments taken into the stomach, and are modified part- 
ly by the nature of the aliment itself, and partly by the specific 
action of the vital organs upon that aliment. If, therefore, the 
aliment be improper for nutrition in any degree, or if the diges- 
tive and chylopoietic organs cannot so act upon it, either from its 
quality or its quantity, as to prodace a wholesome and nutritious 
fluid not excessive or defective in stimulant qualitiesthe fluids 
formed of such aliment, must be productive of diseased action in 
the solids to which they are applied, and in the solids which are 
formed out of them. 

VOL. V. F 
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Every physiologist also knows, that habits, or tendencies to re- 
petition of an accustomed action er mode of action, is a property 
of the animal fibre; not merely of muscular fibre as in walking, 
in talking, in playing on an instrument, &c.; but evenin the soft 
medullary and nervous fibre, as in the associations and catenations 
whereon memory depends. Hence if any organ of the body, 
whether individual as a muscle or a gland, or aggregated as a vis- 
cus, has been long accustomed to morbid action, that action will 
gradually become habitual, even under circumstances of the sys- 
tem that would originally have produced not morbid, but healthy 
action. So, when the overloadéd stomach digests feebly, it may 
recover by proper subsequent treatment; but if it be overloaded 
two or three times a day for years together, it will acquire the 
habit of morbid action, and produce the diseases of chronic indi- 
gestion. All these are plain and well known truths, which a well 
informed physician may consider as superfluous; but they are 
necessary to the explanation of the subject I propose to treat. 

I consider the following facts as sufficiently established; and to 
require no formal proof by induction. 

1. When the stomach acts feebly, either from general or speci- 
fic debility, or from being oppressed with food improper in kind, 
or oppressive in quantity, symptoms of indigestion are produced; 
which almost always consist of, or are accompanied by morbid se- 
cretion of acid matter, and of gases—acid eructations and flatu- 
lence. 

2. These symptoms are particularly produced or increased, 
when the vegetable acids, or acescent liquors, are taken into the 
stomach in quantities much beyond the calls of appetite. 

3. And particularly so when combined with alcohol; which first 
‘stimulates the stomach, and then produces debility in proportion 
to the artificial stimulus applied. Generally, this pane comes 
on before the digestive process is over. 

4. The animal system in the human species produces acids 
within the body, dissimilar in kind to the.acids contained in the 
nutriment: such as the phosphoric, the uric, &c. 

5. This production of acid in the system, is greatly promoted 
by morbid secretions in the stomach, and by much acid or aces- 
cent substance taken as nutriment. 
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6. Much acid or acescent food taken into the stomach is apt to 
produce acidity in the fluids, in the secretions and excretions, and 
particularly uric acid in the contents of the vesica urinaria. 

This tendency of acid and acescent food to produce an acidu- 
lous state of the fluids, and to generate uric acid, is owing in part 
to the ease wherewith vegetable acids are changed into each other 
and into animal acids: all our acid food and drinks are of a vege- 
table nature, we take the mineral acids only as medicines. 

Whether the fluids of the body are in this acidulous state, can 
always be ascertained in an instant, by dipping into the con- 
tents of the vesica urinaria, or confinitig under the arm-pit, a 
piece of cloth or paper, reddened by syrup of violets, by irifusion 
of litmus, or of red cabbage, and then slightly blued by the va- 
pour of ammonia, or a weak soluticn of that alkali: being the 
common chymical test of acidity. 

7. The uric acid and the lithic acid are the same: this has 
been fully ascertained, particularly by the experiments of Dr. 


Wollaston. 
8. Of stones in the bladder, the greater part consist chiefly of 


uric acid; about four-fifths of them consist either of uric acid and 
animal mucilage, or of the urates agglutinated in layers by animal 
mucilage. 

9. The acid of the stone in the bladder, and the acid contained 
in the chalk stones of the joints of gouty patients are the same. 
Dr. Wollaston has ascertained that the chalk stones are urates of 
soda. 

10. Cases of gout, are generally accompanied with complaints 
of the kidneys, or the bladder, and with symptoms of the gravel, 
and always with that sediment in the contents of the vesica ur. 
which is usually observed also in nephritic complaints. 

11. The stone and gravel are most prevalent in countries 
where thin wines or cider are the common beverage, and in young 
people: the gout is observed in persons chiefly of mid-age, or in 
the decline of life, accustomed to drink wine, to live plentifully, 
and to use little exercise; that is, in persons who take acid and 
acescent drinks, and whose stomachs are debilitated by being 
somewhat overloaded every day, whose strength is not renewed 
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by exercise, and whose vital powers are languid in the extremi- 
ties. Hence | 

12. Gout must of course be increased, and frequently induced 
where the diathesis prevails, by any debilitating cause; as excess 
of stimulus, excess of exercise, excess of venery, grief, &c. 
T hese causes operate in two ways, they bring on acid indigestion, 
and a debilitated state of the system generally, and of the extre- 
mities particularly, which also, always sympathize with the state 
of the stomach. 

If the above facts be true, and I apprehend they cannot be de- 
nied by persons competent to judge concerning them, it will 
follow 

a. That stone and gout depend on acid nutriment, or on morbid 
acid secretion, producing an acid state of the fluids throughout 
the whole system. 

b. That where the system is strong from youth, and the circu- 
lation in the extremities vigorous, the disorder produced will not 
be gout but stone: on the contrary; where from long indulgence 
of sensual pleasures beyond the bounds of moderation, and from 
the languid action of the system on the commencement of the 
decline of life, the extremities will be more liable to be attacked, 
and the type of the disorder willbe gout. But in both cases, the 
seat of the disorder is in the fluids of the body; and the state of 
the fluids throughout the system, is in.most cases, induced by 
the chemical nature of the food taken into the stomach, and the 
fluids there produced. . 

It is undeniable that gout is strongly connected with wine 
drinking: now to show how the drinking of wine may produce 
the gout, I procured Mr. Cullen, of the alms-house, to make 
the following experiments under my direction: they appear te 
me strongly corroborative of the preceding train of reasoning. 
Mr. Brande’s experiments show the quantity of alcohol in various 
wines; Mr. Cullen’s the quantity of acid. 

He took four ounces, by measure, of the common vinegar used 
for domestic purposes, he saturated it with the salt of tartar of 
the shops till it would no longer change the celour either of blue 
litmus paper, or of red litmus paper. It was neutralized. 
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Four ounces of vinegar required 193 grains of salt of tartar to 
saturate it. 
. An equal measure of very good claret required but 19 grains. 


of good Port wine - - - 21g 
of Madeira wine - - - - - 24 
of Fayal wine - - - - - 24 
of Sicily white wine (Massala) 254 
eof Currant wine - - - - - 254 


Hence upon the average, frum one-ninth to one-eighth part of 
wine consists of vinegar of the usual strength with that common- 
ly used for the table or for pickling; I say vinegar, for in making 
wine, the acetous fermentation is seldom stopt soon enough: but 
in fact the acid of wine consists partly of this acid, and partly of 
the supertartrite of potash. ‘This last salt, gradually crystallizes 
and adheres to the sides of the cask; hence the superiority of old 
wine, and cask wine, in point of mellowness to the palate: hence 
the superior richness of ullage wine. I know of no method of 
getting rid of the acid: the tartaric acid may be separated by cal- 
careous earth; but lime will combine with the vinegar, forming a 
soluble salt. 

Females of sedentary habits are generally much afflicted with 
sick head-ach and heart-burn. This is owing to indigestion. 
Their drink is either wine and water, or spirit and water, or malt 
liquor, all of them acescent. In stomachs accustomed to a mor- 
bid secretion of acid, even alcohol. is acidified. Indeed, vinegar 
is formed out of alcohol wherever it is produced. A very good 
method of making vinegar, is to put sugar and water and whiskey 
into an empty vinegar cask. This is the common practice of 
housewives in the back country. Women are of lax fibre, and 
the debility of constitution and habitual neglect of active exer- 
cise with them, produces the same effect as the indirect debility of 
stimulus in men. No wonder, therefore, that females in the de- 
cline of life should be liable to the gout; which they certainly are, 
as much as men: that is, in those classes of civilized society, 
where plentiful and luxurious nutriment, is combined with want of 
exercise. The gout with females, is usually called rheumatism, 
but a practitioner ought to be at no loss in determining the 
disorder. ‘ 
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The acid thus taken into the stomach, or there formed morbidly 
by indigestion, becomes the lithic or uric acid when it has passed 
the kidneys, whether this uric acid is formed previous to secre- 
tion in the kidneys, is not yet determined by direct experiment. 


But that the uric or lithic acid is formed out of acid and asces~ 


cent vegetable matter, is manifest. Our food is partly animal 
and partly vegetable; now who ever suspected that an acid could 
be formed out of a beef-steak? 

Gout has been supposed to arise from*large quantities of high 
seasoned food; rich soups, and made dishes, as they are called. 
Whether a man overloads his stomach by rich beef or turtle soup, 
the injury will be nearly the same; that is, indigestion from want 
of sufficient action. If you overload a horse uniformly, you will 
force him into the habit of stumbling, and he will stumble from 
habit, even when his load is moderate. To be sure, the imdirect 
debility from the stimulus of spices, pepper, &c., in high seasoned 
dishes, which incite us to eat too much and to overload the sto- 
mach, is not to be neglected in considerfng the wholesomeness of 
food; but Iam fully persuaded that animal food is very remotely, 
if at all, the cause of gout; and the rich dishes of the opulent are 
more wholesome in all respects, as well as more palatable, than 
the gross cookery of the poor. 

The immediate cause of gout and of stone, is, the fluids of the 
body overladen with uric acid; and the uric acid is formed out of 
the acid liquors taken into the stomach, and the acid liquors 
formed there from acescent vegetable diet. If in every pint of 
wine, we take a wine-glass-full of strong vinegar, no wonder our 
secreted fluids should put on an acid character. 

Under these circumstances, the exhibition of alkaline remedies 
in gout and stone is clearly indicated; including among alkaline 
remedies, the alkaline earths, lime and magnesia. Dr. Chittick’s 
broth, Mrs. Stephens’s Castile soap, Dr. Beddoes’s soda pills, 
Dr. Falconer’s aqua mephitica alkalina, Mr. Brande’s magnesia, 
are all good. 

In the cure of the gout and stone, the physician must be di- 
rected by the symptoms of the disorder, and the age and habits of 
the patient. But a regimen may be used, which will guard against 
the return of the fits. 
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All indigestion is accompanied with costiveness: acid indiges- 
tion with scybala. In females, half the hysteric cases, are simple 
cases of flatulence from indigestion. It is therefore necessary to 
keep the bowels regular. 

When litmus paper, shows that the contents of the vesica urina- 
ria is decidedly acid—or when the lateritious sediment appears, or 
when the shooting pain down the inside of the thigh, or the itching 
of the end of the urethra takes place, alkalies should be resorted to. 
Three large tea-spoonsful of magnesia in one day, and half an 
ounce of Castile soap thinly shaved down, on the next, and so on 
for a fortnight, will generally counteract incipient attacks. In this 
way I have so decidedly neutralized the contents of the bladder, 
in four or five days, as to produce no change in litmus paper. It 
is hardly necessary to dwell on the necessity of abstaining from 
acids and from wine. The best drink for those whose habits ren- 
der moderate stimulus necessary, is gin and water; the least hurt- 
ful beverage when taken in moderation, for those whose stomachs 
cannot bear water alone. But if taken in excess, the indirect de- 
bility of the stomach so produced, occasions the gin itself to be 
converted into vinegar. The best rum and the best brandy, are 
more deleterious even when moderately used. 

I have had strong reason to believe that morbid acid secretion 
is often the cause of diarreeha, and of hemorrhoids. The burning 
sensation occasioned by the fluids voided, is always the conse- 
quence of acid irritation. : 

In many cases calomel acts with unexpected violence: may not 
this arise from the oxyd or sub carbonat being converted into a 
phosphat of mercury? 

I submit these facts and suggestions to your readers. 

es &. 
February 17, 1817. 





The following macaronic verses were written by Dr. Geddes 


All in a word, qui se oppressos most heavily credunt. 
Legibus injustis, test—oathibus atque profanis; 
While high church homines in ease et luxury vivunt; 
Et placeas, postas, mercedes, munia graspant:! 

Hi cuncta keen were; fari aut pugnare parati 
Prisca pro causa. 
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AGRARIUS DENTERVILLE; OR, THE VICTIM OF DISCONTENT. 
A TALE. 


Laudet diversa sequentes. Horace. 
(Continued from page 463, vol. iv.) 


Tue celebrated author of the Essay on Man, throughout the 
whole of that excellent performance, speaks no where with greater 
judgment or veracity, than where he affirms, and forcibly evinces, 


that 
‘‘Man never és, but always éo be blest.” 


The animal and irrational part of the creation have, it is true, 
their various pains and their wants, their wishes and desires; but 
when once the former are alleviated, and the latter are gratified, 
the contented creature immediately sinks into a state of ease and 
tranquillity, and appears to be made perfectly satisfied and happy, 
by the agreeable melioration of its condition. But man alone; 
who is endowed with a superiority of reason, seems at the same 
time, by a strange and unaccountable contradiction, to be likewise 
eifted with supremacy of dissatisfaction. “In whatsoever station 
he is placed,” justly observes the *Roman satirist, “whether his 
lot has been awarded him by the judicious hand of unerring rea- 
son, or whether it has been the gift of capricious and undiscerning 
fortune; he is invariably discontented.”” Even if, by a lucky con- 
catenation of circumstances, he should at last acquire the posses- 
sion of some favorite object which he has, perhaps, during a long 
series of years, indefatigably strove, or incessantly sighed to oeb- 
tain; yet, wonderful as it may appear, instead of rejoicing at the 
valuable acquisition, he will probably, on examination, be found to 
be still more dissatisfied than formerly. Eitier the pleasure he at 
last receives is considerably diminished, if not wholly extinguished; 
by the unremitting labour and solicitude with which it has been 
acquired; either the object itself does not unfortunately arrive to 
that high degree of perfection with which long anticipation and 
a glowing imagination have portrayed it, or whatever else be the 
reason; yet, certain it is, that the first moment of his disgust may, 
in general, be safely dated from the first moment of his pos- 


session. 


* Horace, Satire I. lines 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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’ Of this Denterville was a convincing example. Whilst he had 
lived in a private and almost solitary retirement, enjoying suffi- 
cient barely to satisfy his actual necessities, his thoughts had been 
invariably directed towards the superb mansions of the opulent; to 
the luxuries, and voluptuousness he had heard and believed, they 
were constantly ina condition to enjoy; and to the happiness he 
imagined was naturally concomitant with their splendid and ele- 
vated situation. Now, raised by the indulgence of fortune to the 
exalted rank of those he had envied; the master of a magnificent 
mansion, and in the possession of an income adequate to the gra- 
tification of all his real and even imaginary wants; he felt, and it 
was with amazement, and almost with shame, that he felt, the same 
disagreeable discontented sensations which had so frequently 
haunted him whilst the inhabitant of a cottage. 

A short month had scarcely elapsed before his new abode had 
ceased to charm by its novelty; and during the course of another 
month, he began seriously to complain of its tiresome monotony. 
The pleasures of sense, after the repetition of a few times, de- 
lighted no longer, and his satiated nature soon sat down with in- 
difference, and almost with disgust, to the luxurious feast andthe 
sparkling banquet. Acquaintance he had scarcely any. His titled 
neighbours sedulously avoided any intimacy with a man on whom 
they unanimously bestowed the epithet of upstart; as he unfortu- 
nately had no relish for the sports of the field, his company was 
avoided with equal diligence by the gentry around, amongst whom 
he was distinguished by the appellation of a fat; and his own 
pride would scarcely permit him to condescend to associate with 
the low and illiterate inhabitants of the adjacent village, or the 
rustic tenants of his extensive estate. Even the trifling attention 
he was unavoidably obliged to allow to his domestic concerns, 
was considered as disagreeable, and almost as painful, to a person 
of his natural indolence of disposition. His aged, and, as it com- 
monly is the characteristic of old age, his talkative steward, regu- 
larly disturbed him with a tedious account of some advantageous 
purchase he earnestly recommended him to make, with a long pa- 
negyric on his own wonderful judgmentand unerring experience; or 
else with a still more tiresome recital of the various economical 
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plans his prolific brain was perpetually producing for the better re- 
gulation and further improvement of the estate, and income of its 
new master. His servants would frequently apply to him for di- 
rections towards the management of his numerous household; 
and Denterville was often heard to exclaim, with the exaggerating 
voice of discontent, that. his own situation was scarcely preferable 
to that of the lowest menial within the walls of his castle. “ Alas!” 
said he, mournfully, to himself one day, “ I am not yet satished. 
I perceive there is no good devoid of its concomitant evil; and 
the numerous pains are fully equivalent to the boasted pleasures 
of wealth. If the rich man has a greater profusion of delicacies 
daily spread on his table, than they can perhaps obtain who are 
placed ina humble state of poverty, he has at the same time less 
appetite to enjoy them; and the hungry labourer who always takes 
his coarse and frugal meal under the friendly shade of some 
neighbouring tree, may proudly boast of a luxury which the ac- 
cumulated wealth of all the world, would be insufficient to pur- 
chase. Besides, how often have I dejectedly sat down since my 
prosperity, and cursed the hours that moved se heavily forwards. 
Formerly, whatever were my other misfortunes, I never then had 
it in my power to complain either of the wearisome length of the 
day, or the want of something constantly to employ me. What 
can I do? or how is it possible to remedy this glaring fault in my 
condition? I will,’ continued he, after a moment’s rumina- 
tion, “I will betake myself to study. My dear father whilst he 
was living, taught me a little, and I recollect he has frequently 
mentioned with pleasure, my docility to learn, and surprising 
quickness of comprehension. Besides, I shall by this method, 
I hope, occupy some of the leisure time that now seems to move 
so slowly.” 

He no sooner had conceived his plan, than he was impatient to 
bring it into execution. He had now again something fresh to 
which he was able to look forward with sensations of delight, and 
his glowing fancy, always deceitful, painted to him the rugged 
road to literature, as if adorned with every flower. 

Different masters, and innumerable volumes of books, were 
brought at a large expense, from a great distance, and with all 
possible expedition, to the castle; and, for a short time, Denter- 
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ville conceived himself happy. But the illusion was transient. 
He was undoubtedly possessed of a vast and capacious genius; 
but he unfortunately was destitute of the application requisite to 
bring such extraordinary talents to vigour and maturity. The 
remarkable levity and indolence inherent in his disposition, would 
scarcely ever allow him to follow an object with that diligence 
and perseverance which was necessary for its attainment; and he 
would always retire with every symptom of satiety and disgust, 
from any difficult or perplexing pursuit. He was indeed anxiously 
desirous to be accounted learned, but the fatigue of study was 
intolerable to him. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that 
his recent project should quickly lose the gay attractions of its 
first appearance. The dry, but indispensable study of a gram- 
mar, appeared to him insufferable; his ponderous dictionary soon 
became the subject of a very serious and heavy complaint; and 
he frequently expressed his great astonishment that any teacher 
who really desired to render a language easy and agreeable to his 
pupil, should begin with a couple of books so dull and uninte- 
resting. His masters disturbed him with a long catalogue of 
fules which they pertinaciously insisted were absolutely neces- 
sary to be learnt; but he unfortunately was of a different opinion. 
To rear the towering structure without first forming the solid 
foundations on which it was to stand; to penetrate into the middle 
of a science without attending to the numberless imperceptible 
gradations which conduct insensibly to it, was what he desired. 
His masters would often remonstrate—it was methodical, they 
asserted, and could not be done. A dispute arose, at length, and 
they were immediately dismissed. He then sent for other in- 
structers, promising them a double stipend if they would engage 
to teach him afiera more easy method. They all smiled at the 
simplicity, or rather the folly, of the request; and told him it was 
impossible. These were likewise discharged; and Denterviile 
was compelled to acknowledge, with a sigh, that the Goddess of 
Literature is not to be won by Gold. 


> 


*‘ | have been mistaken,” said he, one day rising from a reverie 
which the disagreeable remembrance of his late bad success had 
thrown him into, “J have hitherto been mistaken. Literary pur- 


suits are beneath the consideration of a rich man. The son of 
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wealth is independent of knowledge. Why should he bruise his 
foot in climbing up her steep ascent; or confuse his soul by atten- 
ding her through her mazy labyrinths? The lore of science, the 
complicated theorem, and the profound investigation, are all the 
inheritance of the philosopher. My wealth is of a different stamp. 
He may boast of the endless immortality his sublime productions 
may procure him; or of the unspeakable advantages he renders 
to society by his midnight labour. But can this vaunted reputa- 
tion afford one moment’s vigour to his debilitated body? or is that 
good, he so proudly asserts he renders another, an adequate come 
pensation for his own exertions and incessant anxiety of mind? 
The malevolent insinuations of envy will be sure to detract from 
his merit whilst he is alive; and, after the short revolution of a 
single century, his laboured works will probably be found only on 
the dusty shelf of a bookseller, covered by cobwebs, the food of 
moths, and consigned forever to obscurity; and why then should I 
fatigue myself with pursuing the delusive phantom of knowledge? 
“ But still,” continued he, after amoment’s reflection, “ something 
is certainly necessary to fill the dreary chasm betwixt me and 
happiness. If I could once obtain domestic comfort, I think I 
should be fully contented; and who,” cried he, involuntarily start- 
ing from his seat, as the idea shot rapidly across his mind, “ who 
is able to bestow that happiness like a wife. If I marry, I shall 
have the satisfaction of beholding at least one person, whose exis- 
tence, will in some degree, be connected with my own. [I shall 
possess a real and confidential friend, to whom I may unfold the 
most secret thoughts of my heart; and I shall enjoy the exquisite 
pleasure of sharing her’s in return. How swift will the minutes 
fly in listening to her engaging conversation, whilst the secret but 
mutual desire of pleasing, will conspire to animate the discourse 
of us both. Besides, my servants who now daily disturb me with 
the concerns of my house, will then apply themselves to her; and 
thus, this disagreeable burden will be entirely removed from off 
my shoulders.” | 

The wonderful quickness of Denterville’s conception, was only 
to be paralleled by the great rapidity with which he always exe- 
cuted what he did conceive. His project, therefore, did not ad- 
mit of either much consideration or delay! He imagined the feli- 
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city of his whole life to be dependant on its immediate success, 
and he was consequently solicitous to behold its completion. 
Amongst the numerous tenants who rented the extensive estates 
of Denterville, there was one of the most respectable, who could 
justly boast of a daughter, that by the unanimous opinion of all 
the admiring swains, was accounted the ornament and beauty of 
that part of the country. The neighbouring villagers, who secretly 
felt, and were with reason, amazed at the powerful dominion she 
could exert over them, had distinguished her by the epithet of 
the enchantress; and even the rustic maidens openly acknow- 
ledged, though perhaps they might secretly envy, the great su- 
periority of her personal charms, and the irresistible captivations 
of her polished behaviour. Indeed, she truly deserved both the 
admiration of the one sex, and the envy of the other. The face 
of Caroline Pierreville, (for that was her name) was regularly 
beautiful; and the symmetry of her features, was crowned by an 
animation that gave a lustre to the whole. Her fine figure was 
as much the object of admiration as her countenance. Insensibly 
verging in nice proportions towards the height which is denomi- 
nated tall, it neither over-awed the gazing beholder by its ma- 
jesty of appearance, nor displeased the fastidious taste of the 
exactest critic, by too near an approach to the standard of dimi- 
nutiveness. Her graceful gestures—her airy[motions—the sweet 
smile of innocence that played around her mouth—and the melt- 
ing languor that beamed from her eye—all demanded admiration, 
and fascinated the persons who viewed her. At the village feast, 
the most daring wish of the most presu..ptuous swain was to 
procure a seat by the lovely Caroline. in the mazy dance, the ut- 
most ambition of every youth was to obtain the nimble Caroline 
for his partner; and at the country wake, the noblest reward of the 
conquering boxer, or triumphant wrestler, was a small token of 
approbation presented him by the white hand of the beautiful 
€aroline. The favourite work of Nature, she had been formed 
in her choicest mould; and all those qualities for which the senti- 
mentalist so frequently sighs, and the voluptuary so often wishes, 
were united to render her person agreeable. Besides, an indul- 
gent father had educated her in a manner far superior to her sta- 
tion—she happily joined the polite behaviour belonging to a city, 
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to the healthy bloom that is peculiar to the country; and, by her 
agreeable conversation, and elegance of manners, she was enabled 
to preserve the conquests her beauty had procured her. 

It cannot be supposed that Denterville, in the flower of youth, 
of an engaging person, possessed of a princely fortune, and the 
master of a magnificent mansion, should sigh at her feet in vain. 
As soon as his honourable intentions (for he immediately proposed 
marriage) were known, his numerous rivals, who had nothing but 
their ardent affection to recommend them, retired with vexation 
and envy from the unequal contest; and Caroline herself, what- 
ever were the secret inclinations of her heart, dutifully acquiesced 
in the urgent solicitations, or rather peremptory commands of 
her delighted father, and gave her new admirer a decided prefe- 
rence. 

If ever we are really happy, surely it is in anticipation; when 
the vigorous imagination, bursting from its shackles, wantons en- 
raptured through the long, dim regions-of futurity, and pictures 
to itself events, not as they ever can, but as it wishes they should 
happen. Thus it was, at least, with Denterviile; his glowing 
but deceitful fancy displayed to his view a long assemblage of 
glittering objects, all delightful in idea, but all contemptible with 
reality. His imagination represented the altar of hymen as the 
inestimable source of endless felicity; and Caroline and marriage 
he seemed to consider as almost synonymous terms with constant 
pleasure and uninterrupted happiness. Engaged continually in 
the silent enjoyment of his visionary schemes, in the company and 
conversation of his beauteous mistress; or in making the requi- 
site preparations for her reception at the castle, his time passed 
pleasantly and almost imperceptibly along; and perpetually busied 
in concerns for the future hour, he enjoyed with greater satisfac- 
tion the pleasures produced him by the present. “I will,’ said 
he to himself, “ receive my wife without a portion, and thus will 
the chain of love receive additional strength from the ties of gra- 
titude.” He kept bis word; Caroline appeared delighted; the 
transports of her father were unbounded at his generosity; and 
after the usual preparatory, or rather probationary time, the rec- 
tor of the village united them for life. 
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“ Now,” thought the enraptured youth, when returned from the 
ceremony, as he caendueted his blooming bride through the spa- 
cious hall into the elegant parlour of the castle;—“‘now I shall 
be extremely happy. The proud possessor of this angelic form, 
my whole life will certainly resemble one long uninterrupted nuptial 
day; and blessed with my lovely Caroline, I shall henceforth drink 
of the cup of joy, pure and unembittered.” The gentle, but never- 
theless expressive pressure which he at that moment bestowed 
on the soft hand of his mistress, sufficiently indicated the delicious 
ideas and transports of his heart; and the tender glance that 
swiftly shot from the mild blue eye ef the charming bride, and 
the gentle sigh that fled almost involuntarily, from her bosom, 
were evident demonstrations of the delightful sensations, and also 
of the feminine timidity with which her heart likewise was alter- 
nately agitated. 

Fortune, indeed, seemed at last to be propitious to his wishes. 
A husband’s title was yet a novelty to him—a husband’s privi- 
leges were enjoyed with rapture by him;—the matrimonial couch 
appeared to improve the charms of his Caroline;—the converse 
of friendship and the amusements of the country, diminished the 
tiresome length of the day;—the united powers of love and re- 
pose sufficiently shortened the hours of night; and Denterville, 
the fickle discontented Denterville, acknowledged himself to have 
been perfectly happy—for a week. 


(To be continued.) 
SEs 


OF STEAM BOATS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tu various accidents that have arisen from the bursting of 
the boilers of Steam Engines on board of passage boats, have ex- 
cited much public attention. The utility of Steam in the production 
of mechanical power for the propelling of boats, is now admitted 
on all sides, the discussions.on the subject having terminated in 
the question, whether we are to prefer its application by means 
of the high or low pressure Engines. We have already published 
a sensible paper on this topic; but we have not exhausted it, and 
in a matter which comes so much ome to every one, even pro- 
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lixity would find ample apology. We invite a careful perusal of 
our statements, because they are predicated upon patient inquiry 
among practical men. 

The low pressure or condensing Engine is the invention of 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt of Engiand, and is calculated to do 
its work with a pressure of four pounds on every square inch of 
the boiler, exerted on a piston of very considerable area. 

The high pressure Engine is the invention of Mr. Oliver Evans 
of Philadelphia. It is caiculated to do its work by means of steam 
raised to a pressure of ten atmospheres, or 145 pounds on the 
square inch, exerting its force on a piston of relatively small area. 
We call Mr. Evans the inventor, though that honour has been 
claimed for Mr. Travetick ef England, because his Engine was in 
use in Philadelphia two years before the patent of Mr. Travetick, 
and because he has been able to use a pressure of 145 pounds 
per inch, whereas Mr. 7’ravetick has only used a pressure of from 
forty to sixty pounds, and with that he has often failed. 

Both of these engines are capable of doing all that is required 
of them, and both may be said to be perfectly safe when confined 
to the limits at which their owners profess to work them. 

In applying so powerful an agent as Steam to mechanical pur- 
poses, experience alone can point out what strength is neces- 
sary for the containing vessels, so as to render them safe 
and free from the danger of explosion. The engines of Boulton 
and Watt have now been in use for twenty or thirty years, and 
Evans’ for about seventeen. It is presumable, therefore, that 
both have arrived at a considerable degree of accuracy in the 
knowledge of adapting the strength of the boiler to the pressure, 
to which it is to be subjected. The relative degree of safety which 
has hitherto attended these engines may be gathered from what 
we are about to state. 

It is said that explosions have taken place on board of six boats 
in the United States carrying low pressure engines: viz. Zhe Pa- 
ragon, Atalanta, Washington, Powhatan, Superior and Raritan, 
by which eighteen persons were killed, and thirty-two wounded. 
On the other hand, it is confidently asserted by Mr. £vans, that 
although he has made about two hundred high steam boilers, 
within the last fifteen years, most, or all of which, are yet in ope- 
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ration; no personal injury has‘ever been sustained by the expio- 
sion of any of them; and that no explosion has ever taken place in 
any of them, similar to those of low pressure engines, by waich so 
many lives have been destroyed both in England and America. 

The testimony of men of experience both in England and Ame- 
rica has shown, that wrought iron boilers, which when new were 
sufficiently strong, after becoming old and weak have always 
given way by a small rent or fissure, through which the steam 
escapes, and thereby the pressure is gradually taken off without 
doing any other mischief. The reason of this I suppose to be, 
that iron exposed tu corrosion always decays irregularly, so that 
in one place it will become very thin, while an adjoining part will 
remain aimost as thick asit was originally. This mode of corro- 
sion is exemplified in the chains which are used on the stirrers of 
grain stills. One part will be eaten like a honey-comb, while an- 
other will be almost eaten off, and a third will remain of its original 
thickness, though the whole had been originally made out of the 
same bar of iron. In the case of one fissure which we have seen in 
a steam boiler, the greater corrosion of one part, was owing to the 
accidental dripping of water on it externally, and in all probability 
this may be the most frequent cause of the inequality of which we 
are speaking. 

It is admitted that the Constitution, a boat built on the Ohio 
by Mr. George, son of Oliver Evans, did meet with a dreadful ac- 
cident, through the collapsing of its fire flue, by which eleven 
persons were killed. Evans’ boiler has no fire flue in it, and it 
was unfortunately without his approbation that an attempt was 
made to iatroduce into the high pressure engine, the weakest part 
of the other. This fire flue passed througi: the end of the boiler, 
and was not fastened toit. When the pressure of the steam came 
on it, du¥ing the first trip of the boat, the flue was crushed, and 
the aperture thus made between it and the boiler, permitted a 
great body of steam to rush out; which killed those who were sit- 
ting at breakfast opposite the end of the boiler. But the boiler 
remained perfectly uninjured. 

Had the engineer kept water enough in the boiler to prevent 
the flue from becoming red-hot and soft, probably it wouid not 
have given way. But it seems to have been an injudicieus expe- 
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riment, to have Inserted so .weak.a part, or rather a part so 
liable to accident ina boiler which was to operate with a pressure 
of 150 pounds, 

A melancholy accident also occurred on board of the Worwich 
jacket in England. Her boiler was made in the form and manner 
of Evans’, but the cast iron ends of it were only three-fourths of 
an inch thick; whereas Evans’ are above two inches. One of 
these weak ends gave way and killed several persons on board, 
while the violence of the recoil, projected the rest of the boiler 
over the stern of the boat. This was Travetick’s enzine, calcu- 
lated to bear what is called in England high steam of sixty pounds 
on an inch, but which is much nearer to our idea of low steam. 
It is here worthy of remark, that this boiler was fifty-two inches 
in diameter, whereas that of Evans’ is never more than thirty: 
consequently its end must have had an area three times as great 
as that of Evans’ while it was only one-third of its thickness, so 
that Zvans’ end is nine times as strong as that of the Worwich 

fackets’ engine. 

Thus it appears that neither of these two cases militates against 
Evans’ construction. We have already stated that about 200 of 
his boilers have been in operation for nearly seventeen years past, 
not one of which has ever exploded so as to do any injury. -We 
seem therefore warranted in saying, that experience, which alone 
ought to be our guide in this matter, has proved that Evans’ 
boilers are strong enough to bear not only the regular pressure at 
which they usually work, but also all the accidental increase of 
pressure to which many, in so great anumber, must from a great 
variety of causes have been exposed. 

Mr. Evans’ boiler is made of wrought iron a full quarter of an 
inch in thickness, of a «ylindrical form and about thirty inches in 
diameter with a cast iron end two and a fourth inches thick. Some 
idea of the pressure which such a cylinder would bear, may be 
drawn from the following experiments: assuming in our calcula- 
tion that wrought iron is stronger than copper, in the proportion 
of about 84 to 37, which has been proved by actual trial. 

A mineral water copper of an oval form, the longest diameter 
of which was about thirty inches and the shortest about seventeen, 
the sides of which were less than one-third of the thickness of 
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Evans’ boiler, was subjected to a pressure of sixteen atmospheres 
or 232 peunds on every square inch, which it bore without burst- 
ing, or even having its sides bulged out. 

If the sides of this copper had been made of wrought iron and 
only as thick as the copper, it would have borne a greater pressure 
in the proportion of 84 to 37, er 633 pounds on the inch; and if 
the sides had been three times as thick as they were, which is 
the proportion of the thickness of Evans’ boiler to that of the 
mineral water copper, they would have sustained a force of 1599 
pounds onthe inch. But as the circumference of Evans’ boiler 
is greater than that of the other, in the proportion of 90 to 51, this 
sum of 1599 must be diminished in that ratio; which would show 
that £vans’ boiler is capable of bearing a pressure of 906 pounds 
onthe inch. This is the result of asingle experiment. But we 
know that in warm weather for two or three years past, weaker 
coppers than the one here mentioned have been daily subjected 
to a pressure of twelve and a half atmospheres or 181 pounds on 
the inch, without having experienced any accident. The pres- 
sure was always measured accurately by the sthenometer. If we 
suppose the coppers to have been all of equal strength and there- 
fore diminish this result of 906 pounds in the proportion of 181 


to 252, we will then have shown by a long course of experiments 
that Evans’ boiler is capable of bearing a pressure of 706 pounds 


on the inch without explosion. 
The size of the furnace on board of boats is necessarily limited 


by the desire of saving room, and ought to be only sufficient to 
hold wood enough to give the requisite degree of heat to the 
boiler. This point is so nicely regulated on board of the Ezua, 
a boat worked by Zvans’ engine, that we have been informed by 
one of the owners, that on a passage from Burlington to Philadel- 
phia, while running in opposition to another boat, they could not at 
any time while the boat was under way, raise the pressure above 
145 pounds on the inch; although the furnace was kept well sup- 
plied with dry wood. If the furnace were made larger and well 
constructed, no doubt the steam could be raised to a much higher 
point, but it is not probable that any owner will do this contrary 
to his own interest, and if he did, he could not make it such as to 
give a pressure, while the engine is working, equal to one half of 
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what we have shown the high pressure boilers to be capable of 
bearing. 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of high and low 
pressure engines have been variously stated, and it is to be regret- 
ted that the interests of the owners is in opposition to a candid 
exposure of facts. We shall state them as far as we have been 
able to obtain them, and shall not be ashamed to stand corrected 
if we err in a matter which presents so many obstacles to the dis- 
covery of truth. ; 

A greater degree of safety, which to the public is of primary 
importance, seems to have been claimed by the advocates of low 
pressure engines. But in this assumption we have shown that 
they are not warranted by experience; so many of their engines 
having produced fatal accidents; whereas no such occurrence has 
happened with those of Evans’, which appears to us to be the 
best of the high pressure kind that has as yet beén invented. 

The London Monthly Magazine for July 1817 contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph on the subject of Steam Engines: 


“ Captain William Davy, one of the most intelligent miners in Corn- 
wall, in answer to a letter from a gentleman in London, observes that, ‘ as 
to danger from engines employing steam of high pressure, none who are 
competent to give an opinion on the subject (and none else have a right to 
do so,) will so far commit themselves as to say, that there can be any dan- 
gerin working steam from 35 to 45 pounds pressure on the square inch in 
the boiler—which is the ratio at which Woolf’s engines are worked,—pro- 
vided safety valves be employed, and the construction and materials be of 
a proper quality. As to the common engine being less*dangerous than 
those employing steam of a higher temperature, the idea is quite ground- 
less; for those who make them, proportion the strength and substance of 
the materials accordingly, nor do they ever give their boiler the same 
strength for a pressure of six or seven pounds as they would for a pressure 
of forty. In fact, I have known several accidents in consequence of the 
boilers of common engines giving way. By the bursting of a common 
wrought iron boiler at Poldory mine, three men were killed and three 
badly scalded. At Chasewater, two horses were killed by the explosion 
of the boiler, though at work in a different building from the boiler house. 
There was also a serious accident lately at Crenver, from one of the com- 
mon boilers, which caused the loss of several lives.” 


It is stated that the difference in weight of the two machines, 
including the whole of their apparatus, together with their furna- 
ces, and the necessary quantity of water requisite for their opera- 
tions, is about twenty tons in favour of the high pressure engines 
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This, of course, gives the advantage of cheapness in the first cost, 
in their favour, as well as that of saving freight. 

The quantity of fuel consumed is a most important item in 
navigating by steam, both on account of the cost, and also of the 
freight in long passages. Those who navigate by high steam as- 
sert that “ their daily consumption in passages of five or six hours, 
is about two and a half cords, whereas the low pressure boats use 
four or five cords‘under similar circumstances.’ This, however, 
is not entirely admitted by their opponents. There are two cir- 
cumstances that indicate the advantage on this point to be in fa- 
vour of high steam. In the first place, if one engine with its 
appendages be twenty tons heavier than the other, it must afford 
a much greater surface by which its heat may be dissipated, for 
the whole apparatus must be pervaded by the heat. In the second 
place, the elasticity of steam increases in a ratio nearly geometri- 
cal, while the temperature is increasing in arithmetical progres- 
sion. Thus we see that it requires but little additional heat to 
give a very superior degree of elasticity. This, by the by, is 
also the reason why a weak boiler may be exploded by a small 
increase of heat. 


“The average work performed by thirty-three engines of 
Boulton and Watt, in Cornwall, in May, 1817, was, according 
to Messrs. Lean’s report for that month, 20,897,040 pounds 
of water, lifted one foot high with each bushel of coal con- 
sumed. During the same month, the work done by Wool/’s 
engine (high pressure) at Wheal Vor, was 49,555,244, and by his 
engine at Wheal Abraham 56,917,312 pounds, lifted one foot 
high by each bushel of coal. By Messrs. Lean’s report for June, 
the average work of twenty-eight engines was 20,884,326 pounds, 
lifted one foot high with each bushel of coal; and during the same 
month, Woolf’s engine at Wheal Vor, 43,161,819, and at Wheal 
Abraham, 51,476,482 pounds of water, lifted one foot high with 
each bifshel of coal consumed.” 

[ dugustan Review, September, 13816. 


The city of Philadelphia has been hitherto supplied with water, 
by means of a low pressure engine. A high steam engine made 
by Oliver Evans is now substituted in its place, and has been in 
operation a few weeks. It is stated by those who conducted the 
operation, during the proof experiments to which it was subject- 
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ed, that the supply of water can now be rendered with much 
greater certainty and expedition, and with a saving, in fuel alone, 
of seventeen dollars per day. 

The experiments with the mineral water coppers, which we 
have stated above, will show how very thin the low pressure 
boilers may be made, and yet be perfectly safe, as long as the 
pressure is at or below four pounds on an inch. Mr. Evans’s 
boilers have been shown to be perfectly safe at 150. There is then 
nothing necessary to insure the safety of the passengers in boats 
worked by either, but to guard against the increase of steam beyond 
its prescribed limits. Heretofore this has been attempted by load- 
ing the safety valves to a limited point, and by a mercurial guage 
kept forthe use of the workmen. Experience has shown that neither 
of these can be relied on, for dreadful accidents have occurred 
when both were in operation. They are in the hands of the work- 
men, and can be altered so as to deceive all other persons on 
board, whenever it is desirable to increase the speed against a 
rival, and whenever, through accident or carelessness, the safety 
valve is left too heavily loaded. Another expedient has»been 
proposed, which, in conjunction with the safety valve, it is be- 
lieved would always insure the safety of the passengers. This 
consists in placing a sthenometer in the cabin, which will con- 
stantly indicate, to every person on board, precisely the pressure 
which is then operating. This instrument is formed like a ther- 
mometer, and was invented by Dr. James S. Ewing, of this city. 
The rise of the mercury indicates the pressure of the steam. The 
g¢raduations show the number of pounds per inch; so that when 
the mercury rises to 4, it indicates that the pressure in the boiler 
is equal to four pounds on the square inch, or that which should 
not be exceeded by low pressure engines; and when it rises to 150, 
it shows the pressure to be such as should not be exceeded by 
high pressure engines. It is so simple, that every person on board 
will readily understand it. When such an instrument can be had 
at a trifling expense, the owners of boats seem tu be under an 
obligation to furnish their passengers with the means of knowing 
when their lives are put at hazard by the carelessness or mis- 
management of those who conduct the boat. In a case in which 
such dreadful accidents have taken place, and the ordinary me- 
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thods of preventing them have failed, common prudence would 
require that every mode of guarding against danger should be 
adopted. The sthenometer cannot be altered by the boatmen so 
as to give a false indication, as both the steam guage and safety 
valve canbe. If they do not injure it so as to prevent its acting 
at all, it must give the pressure truly. It has been applied to 
a steam engine of high pressure so as to prove its accuracy, and 
it has been used for several years, by many persons, in making 
mineral waters, where the pressure is greater than in high steam 
engines; and although it has not been assisted either by the steam 
guage or safety valve, so sensible is it to the least variation of 
pressure, and so true its indications, that no accident has ever 
happened where it was used, while dangerous and even mortal 
explosions have taken place every season among those who have 
operated without it. 

From all that has been said, we may reasonably conclude, that 
if the plan of having two safety valves, and subjecting the boilers 
to occasional trials of their strength, as proposed by the Councils 
of Philadelphia be adopted, and a sthenometer for the use of the 
passengers be placed in the cabin, steam boat navigation will be 
rendered as safe as it is pleasant. 
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THE SPANISH COLONIES.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


It was our intention to have given a connected view of the transactions 
in relation to this highly interesting subject, in this Wumber of our work; 
but the want of room compels us to defer it until the next month. As it will 
probably be brought before the Congress immediately , we deem it proper to 
publish,"without delay, the opinion of one of our most sagacious statesmen, 
on a matter of so much moment. It will be found in a letter from Gen. 
Hamilton, in reply to one from Miranda, in which the following passages 
are to be found: “it appears,” says that unfortunate patriot, ‘‘ that the 
moment of our emancipation approaches, and that the establishment of 
liberty throughout the new world is intrusted to us by Proviience. The 
only danger, in any apprehension, will be from the introduction of French 


principles, which would poison our liberty at its birth, and end by overturn- 
ing yours.” 
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The plan of operations upon which these sanguine expectations were 
founded, was intrusted to a person who. was about to proceed to this 
country from England; but who, it appears, had not arrived when Hamil- 
ton wrote his answer. 


New-York, 22d August, 1798. 
Sir, 

I HAVE lately received, by duplicates, your letter of the 6th of 
April, with a postscript of the 9th of June. The gentleman you 
mention in it has not made his appearance to: me, nor do I know 
of his arrival in this country; so that I can only divine the object 
from the hints in your letter. The sentiments I entertain with 
regard to that object have been long since in your knowledge; 
but I could, personally, have no participation in it, uniess patro- 
nized by the government of this country. It was my wish that 
matters had been ripened for a co-operation in the course of this 
fall, on the part of this country, but this can now scarce be the 
case. The winter, however, may mature the project, and an 
effectual co-operation by the United States may take place. In 
this case I shall be happy, in my official station, to be the instru- 
ment of so good a work. ! 

The plan, in my opinion, ought to bea fleet of Great Britain, 
an army of the United States—a government for the liberated 
territories, agreeable to both the co-operators, about which tiere 
will be, probably, no difficulty. To arrange the plan, a compe- 
tent authority from Great Britain to some person here, is the best 
expedient. Your presence, here, in this case, will be extremely 
essential. 

We are raising an army of about 12,000 men. General 
Washington has resumed his station at the head of our armies; I 


am appointed second in command. 
With esteem and regard, 
I remain, dear sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
A. Hamitton. 


Gen. MirRanDa. 
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THE AMERICAN LOUNGER.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MISS EDGEWORTH AND THE JEWS. 


Mr. SaunTEr, 

The story of Harrineton by Miss Edgeworth, has excited 
more than common attention, because it is stated to have been 
written to conciliate a particular description of people—one of 
whose members, “an American lady,” had complained that her 
society had been harshly treated in the writings of that celebrated 
author. Harrington, the hero of this tale, is captivated by a young 
lady of the Hebrew stock. Both himself and his parents, enter- 
tain violent prejudices against Jews. These prejudices in due 
time, are removed by concurring circumstances; yet, her religion 
being an insurmountable bar to their marriage, it is suddenly dis- 
covered that she had been educated a christian!—and all concludes 
happily in the usual way. 

One of our critics in the New-York Maaazine, after com- 
menting with sufficient amplitude on novel-writing in general, 
and Miss Edgeworth’s manner in particular—gives a summary of 
this fashionable tale, and concludes with the following remarks: 
“ Miss Mentonero is a lovely, sensitive, interesting girl—but she 
“is no Jewess! and the whole fabric, which the author had raised, 
“falls before this single fact. By doing away this prominent im- 


“ pediment to the union of the lovers, she completely destroys the 
“interest of the reader, and the moral of her tale. The mode 
“ adopted to dispose of the difficulty, is a tacit admission that it 
“could be got over in no other way. Miss Edgeworth is quite 
“ willing to allow the Jews to be very clever, good people—but 
“it is pretty plain that she does not think a Hebrew damsel a 
“ proper helpmate for a John Bull.” 

We readily agree with this writer, that by removing the impedi- 
ment to the match, she has destroyed the interest of the reader— 
but not, we hope, the fabric she meant to raise, or the “moral of 
her tale.”’” Her design was simply to concede that Jews are like 
other men—good and bad—and this she has effected. But had 
she intended to inculcate that heartless liberality which supposes 
that conflicting opinions in the most essential articles of a reli- 


gious creed, should be no impediment to a matrimonial union— 
VOL. V. u 
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she would, indeed, have betrayed an evidence of that indifference 
to all religions, with which she has sometimes been charged. She 
was perfectly right in admitting that “the difficulty” must be 
removed; but there was another—and but one other way—the 
sacrifice of their love to their religion. Had she finally separa- 
ted the lovers on this account, our sympathy would have been sus- 
tained, and to the virtues intended to be conceded to the still ve- 
nerated name of Israelite, would have been added—that tenacious 
adherence to their faith which we know they practise—and so long 
as they sincerely think it right, they are highly commendable in 
doing so. : 

With such laws as could only be performed at Jerusalem, the 
Jews are now obliged to dispense; but all that are practicable in 
their dispersed state, they piously obey. Had not this been the 
case, they would have been long ago amalgamated, like every 
other ancient people, with the Gentiles, and their very name would 
have been discovered only in their history. Their absolutely ab- 
staining from intermarriages with any others than those of their 
own communion,‘is the principal means by which they are pre- 
served in their separate state; nor can we see how two persons, 
each conscientiously attached to a creed essentially so different as 
those of the Jew and the Christian, could live together in that per- 
fect harmony, which ought, at least, to be anticifated by every 
individual who enters into the most important of all engagements. 

In the course of her work, Miss Edgeworth has taken occasion 
to notice the liberality of public sentiment, and the undistinguish- 
ing toleration of our laws in America. A recent opportunity 
would seem, indeed, to show that the former at least, must be very 
much at variance with the state of feeling in England. In all 
the conversations to which Mr. West’s celebrated picture has 
given rise in the last two or three years, we have never heard it 
intimated that the English critics had objected to the complexion 
by which the artist has thought proper to distinguish the High- 
Priest and his adherents, from ¢heir brethren, the disciples of 
Christ. With us, it is seen with one universal feeling of surprise 
and disgust. There is not the shadow of authority for such a 
liberty in the scriptures; and if it be adopted in the license of the 
poet—though it be temerity to differ with Mr. West—we cannot 
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but say there is a gross absurdity in exhibiting in the same pic- 
ture two groups of persons, all of the same fumily, and the same 
period of time—of opposite colours—the one white, the other 
black! Friends and enemies, are very properly discriminated by 
the expression of their features; but no strength of passion, espe- 
cially at the moment of its birth, can change the colour of the 
skin. 

Miss Edgeworth has gone beyond the courtesy of either party, 
and proved too much, when she compliments us so far as to say, 
that “in America Jews have frequently married christian wo- 
men, and the wives have continued undisturbed in their faith.” 
(page 137.) She has been misinformed in this particuiar. A few 
such instances, it is true, have occurred; but in some cases one of 
the parties has wholly embraced the opposite creed; and in others, 
they have evinced their total indifference to all religion, by sus- 
pending the exercise of their own Opinions during the lives of 
their companions, and returning to it afterwards. In all the various 
intercourse of social life, we know of no uncharitable barriers be- 
tween Jews and Christians, in our happy community. Talents and 
virtues are alike honoured in both: but in the view of a more in- 
timate connexion—many a youth enchained by the charms of a 
lovely Jewess, has breathed the vain aspiration of Paul to Agrip- 
pa—‘ I would thou wert not only almost—but altogether such as 


I am;” not excepting these bonds! 
MARTHA 





France. By Lady Morgan. 4to. pp. 375. London. 1817. 


(From the London Quarterly Review.) 


FRANCE! Lady Morgan appears to have gone to Paris by the 
high road of Calais and returned by that of Dieppe. In that capi- 
tal she seems to have resided about four montlis, and thence to 
have made one or two short excursions; and with this extent of 
ocular inspection of that immense country, she returns and boldly 
affixes to her travelling memoranda diluted into a quarto volume, 
the title of Francr! One merit, however, the title has—it is ap- 
propriate to the volume whica it introduces, for te falsehood it 
adds the other qualities of the work,—vagueness, bombast, and 
affectation. This does not surprise us, and will not surprise our 
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readers when they are told that Lady Morgan is no other than the 
ci-devant Miss Owenson, the author of those tomes of absurdity 
——those puzzles in three volumes, calied Ida of Athens, the Mis- 
sionary, the Wild Irish Girl, and that still wilder rhapsody of non- 
sense, O’Donnell—which served Miss Plumptre, kindred soul! 
in her famous tour through Ireland,* as an introduction to society, 
a history of the country, and a book of the post-roads. 

Lady Morgan remembers, with more anger than profit, the ad- 
vice which we gave her in our first Number on the occasion of Ida 
of Athens; and, in the Preface to her present publication, treats 
us with the most lofty indignation—she informs us, that we made 
‘one of the most hastily composed and insignificant of her early 
works, a vehicle for accusing her of licentiousness, profligacy, 
irreverence, blasphemy, libertinism, disloyalty, and atheism. To 
cure her (she adds) of these vices, we presented a nostrum of 
universal efficacy; and prescribed (by the way lady Morgan’s 
language smells vilely of the shop since her marriage) a simple 
remedy, a spelling-book and a pocket-dictionary, which, super- 
added to a little common sense, was to render her that epitome of 
female éxcellence, whose price Solomon has declared above 
riches.’—p. viii. 

There is an inveterate obliquity in lady Morgan’s mind, which 
prevents her from perceiving, or stating a fact as it really exists. 
In copying our recifie (to accommodate our language to her ear) 
she has omitted the principal ingredient. We were not so lightly 
impressed with the danger-of her case, as to suppose that it might 
be alleviated by a spelling-book and a vocabulary orly: there 
was, as she well knows, another Book, which we recommended 
her to add te the list; and it was on the humble and serious study 
of this, (need we add that we spoke of the BiBLE?) that we mainly 
relied for that amendment in her head and heart, which her de- 
plorable state seemed to render so desirable. 

In the wantonness of folly she tells us, that, in ‘ pursuance of 
our advice, she set forth “ like Celebs in search of a wife,” ’ 
not quite, as we shall prove to lady Morgan before we have done 
with her—‘ and, with her Enrick in one hand, and her Mavor in 
the other, obtained the reward of her improvements, in the per- 
son of a doctor Morgan; and, in spite of “ the seven deadly sins,” 
which the Quarteriy Review laid to her charge, is become, she 
trusts, a respectable, and, she is sure,a happy mistress of a fami- 
ly.” Lady Morgan does well to speak thus modestly of the for- 
mer part of her position: of the latter, she may be as positive as 
she pleases. Happiness is a relative term, or, as it is more cor- 
rectly explained by Slender to his cousin Shallow, thereafter as it 
may be. We have no reason to believe that all the captives of 
Circe were unhappy. But to proceed— 
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‘ The slander thus hurled at her, happily fell hurtless; the en- 
lightened public,’ as she informs us, ‘ by its countenance and fa- 
vour, acquitted her of all the charges; placed her in a definite 
rank among authors, and in no undistinguished circle of society.’ 
As the climax of her triumph over us, she boasts that O’Donnell 
has been translated into three languages. What three languages 
she does not state; but if the English be one of them, we humbly 
beg to be informed where the work is to be had, that, by the help 
of the said translation, we may have the pleasure of opening its 
treasures to our readers. 

Lady Morgan, in the passages just quoted, seems strangely 
anxious to persuade the world that we accused her of fersonal 
licentiousness, profligacy, &c., but she does both us and herself 
injustice. We spoke then, as we shall do now, only of her works. 
We disclaim all personal acquaintance with lady Morgan—we 
never saw her; and, except as a book manufacturer, know abso- 
lutely nothing about her—and it is not without sincere pain that 
we feel ourselves obliged to repeat, on the occasion of her atest 
and most important work, the same charges, (but with increased 
severity and earnestness,) which were forced from us by her 
earliest and most insignificant. 

Before we proceed to show how little lady Morgan is mended 
of Miss Owenson’s graver faults, and how very like France is 
to Ida of Athens, we must notice a more venial error which we 
formerly recommended for correction, and which we lament to 
find as bad as ever. Lady Morgan’s readers will recollect that 
almost the only intelligible passages in her former works were 
those in which, confessing that her manuscript was ‘ illegible,’ 
she assured us, that many of the errors were merely errors of the 
firess; and we therefore thought it not inexpedient to suggest to 
this young lady, (such, ten years ago, we supposed her to be,) the 
advantage of taking a few lessons in ‘ joined-hand’ in order to 
‘become legible.” On the subject of this friendly hint we are 
sorry to find her still very wrathful; though she affects to receive 
such criticism with all the dispassionate coolness of Sir Frettful 
Plagiary: but her ditter gratitude carries her too far, when she 
says that she has profited by our lesson so much, as to have learn- 
ed to write legibly; or, as she expresses it, ‘to have received a 
reward’{viz. Dr. Morgan) ‘for her caligrafhic acquirements.’ 
Unfortunately for her veracity; we find, in the very next page, the 
following flat contradiction of this assertion, and downright denial 
of her caligrapfihy. 

‘The publisher feels himself called upon to state that the delay which 
has taken place in the appearance of this work has arisen, in the first place. 
fromthe very illegible state in which the manuscript was transmitted to him. 
and which therefore required twice the usual time to print. 

Advertisement. 


This, we must observe, is the publisher’s reply to an accusation 
made against him by the writer, of having ‘entirely caused a de- 
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lay equally injurious to the interests of the work, and to the re- 
putation of the author;’ but this attack on the publisher, is, in 
truth, rather intended to-afford an excuse for Lady Morgan’s own 
errors, and to give a colour to the stale apologies by which she 
has already more than once endeavoured to lay her own blunders 
to her charge of her printer. She tells us, that— 

‘ The following pages have been composed between the months of No- 
vember and March, from the heads of a Journal kept with regularity du- 
ring my residence in France, in the year 1816, and having bound myself 
tomy publisher to be ready for the press before April, | was obliged to 
compose a trait de plume, to send off the sheets chapter by chapter, with- 
out the power of detecting repetitions by comparison, and without the 
hope of correction from the perusal of proof sheets.’—p. vi. , 

This indiscreet squabble (bellum plusquam civile) between the 
author and the publisher, lets the world a little too much behind 

as she would call it) the typographical scene: the uninitiated will 
be shocked to find that the sylphid Miss Owenson, the elegant 
Lady Morgaa, is in fact a mere bookseller’s drudge, (we tremble 
as we write it!) and that this large and vaulable quarto volume, 
so pleasantly denominated /’rance, was written under contract, to 
be delivered, like other Irish provisions, betwcen the months of 
November and March. 

Lady Morgan treats our former strictures as ‘unfounded calum- 
mies, and with great acrimony appeals from our judgment to that 
of (what she cails) the public; namely, the ‘no undistinguished 
circle’ in which she lives, and the buz of which she fancies to be 
the voice of renown. Ason the present occasion we are obliged 
to renew, with increased force, all our charges against the former 
works of this lady, we may be sure that she will be still more 
indignant; and it therefore behoves us to proceed methodically, 
and lay the case more fuily before the public than we formerly 
thought it worth while to do: but to anticipate lady Morgan’s 
future complaints of falsehood, scurrility, and calumny, we shall 
take the precaution of judging her, absolutely and literally, out 
of her own mouth: she shall be her own critic; all the severity 
which we shall use will be to quote her own words, and all that 
we shall think it necessary to do will be to arrange our extracts 
under the particular heads to which they seem te belong. We 
trust our readers will excuse us for paying so much attention to 
what they will find to be so worthless a publication; but the sub- 
ject of that publication is important, and the manner in which 
Lady Morgan treats it deserves the severest reprehension. 

Our charges (to omit minor faults) fall readily under the heads 
of—Bad taste—Bombast and Nonsense—Blunders—Ignorance of 
the French Language and Manners—General I gnorance—Jaco- 
binism—Falsehood—Licentiousness and Impiety.—These, we ad- 
mit, are no light accusations of the work; but we undertake, as 
we have said, to prove them from Lady Morgan’s own mouth. 
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-Bapv Tastse.—The work is composed in the most confused 
manner, and written in the worst style—if it be not an abuse of 
language, to call that a style, which is merely a jargon. There 
is neither order in the subjects nor connexion between the parts. 
It is a huge aggregation of disjointed sentences so jumbled to- 
gether, that we seriously assert that no injury will be done to the 
volume by beginning with the last chapter and reading backwards 
to the first; and yet it has all the affectation of order: it is divided 
into farts, and the farts into books; and each d00k has a running 
title, as ‘Society,’ ‘ Peasantry,’ &c. But Lady Morgan has a very 
convenient way of getting rid of the trammels of order to which 
a division into farts and dooks might have subjected her excur- 
sive genius—she every here and there breaks off her subject, 
and interposing a line of asterisks, thus— 

* * »* » * * * + * * 
proceeds to any other topic which occurs to her. In her first 
book there are no less than sixteen of these gaps, and if there had 
been a gap wherever there was a breach in the order of narration, 
or a change of subject, there would have been several hundreds. 
As to the running titles of her book, these are convertible amongst 
themselves, and the chapters which are called ‘ Peasantry’ might 
be quite as truly denominated ‘ Paris,’ and vice versa. 

Of these statements, we cannot from the nature of tht case, lay 
before our readers such distinct proofs as we shall upon other 
points. To give them a full idea of the disorder in which Lady 
Morgan has flung out her cbservations, our article must have 
been as long as her volume. Of her bad taste in other respects, 
instances will be found hereafter, but one is too remarkable not 
to be here especially quoted. Lady Morgan despises Racine; to 
be sure, he was guilty in her eyes, of the atrocious offence of 
piety; and for this she rather more than sufficiently sneers at his 
imbecility. 

‘ Dieu m’a fait la grace, (says the feeble Racine to Madam de Mainte- 
non,) en quelque compagnie que je me suis trouvé, de ne jamais rougir de 
Pévangile ni du roi.’ ‘ Racine, who associates the king and the Gospel so 
intimately in his familiar letters, talks in his work on the Port-Royal of 
the great designs of God on the mére Agnés, (one of the founders of that 
religious community,) such was the intellectual calibre of the author of 
Phédraq,’ {(Phédre.)—Part i. 48. 

But her rage against his memory is carried so far that, in defi- 
ance of the unanimous voice of France, and the assent of all 
Europe, and in contempt of a century of fame, she (Lady Mor- 
gan, who does not understand his language, and cannot write cor- 
rectly the name of his best known tragedy) has the wonderful 
audacity to pronounce him no poet!—ii. 95, 98. 


Bompast and NonsEnse.—This also would be a very long 
chapter if we were to do full justice to our subject, but we shal! 
only select a specimen or two. 
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—A clock gives rise to the following observations. 
‘To count time by its artificial divisions, is the resource of inanity! The 


unoccupied ignorance of the very lowly, and the inevitable ennui of 
the very elevated, alike find their account in consultations with a time- 


piece. It isin the hour-glass of energy and of occupation, that the sand is 


always found lying neglected at the bottom.’—1i, p. 37. 


—Some profound remarks on national character are introduced in 
this simple, elegant, and intelligible manner. 

‘ National idiosyncrasy must always receive its first colouring from the 
influence of soil and of climate; and the moral characteristics of every 
people be resolvable into the peculiar constitution of their physical struc- 
ture. Religion and government, indeed, give a powerful direction to the 
principles and modes of civilized society, and debase or elevate its inhe- 
rent qualities, by the exceilence or defect of their own institutes. But the 
complexional features of the race remain fixed and unchanged, the origi- 
nal impression of nature is never effaced.’—i. p. 85. 

—The following pathetic exclamation breaks forth at the sight of 
some tulips growing at a cottage door in France. 

‘Oh! (these groans are very frequent with lady Morgan) ‘Oh! when 
shall I behold near the peasant’s hovel in my own country, (Ireland,) other 

flowers than the bearded thistle, which there waves its lonely head and 
scatters its down upon every passing blast, or the scentless shamrock, the 
unprofitable blossom of the soil, which creeps to be trodden upon, and is 
gathered only to be plunged in the inebriating draught, commemorating 
annually the fatal illusions of the people, and drowning in the same tide of 
madness their emblems and their wrongs.’—i. 29. 


We do not pretend to guess what this passage can mean; but 
we will readily pay lady Morgan the compliment of saying that 
the flowers of her elogunce are just such flowers as the thistle 


and shamrock. 
—Having a note to write in French she consults her footman, and, 


in return for his assistance, she compliments him with the title of 
an illiterate literatus, (p. 207.) an expression which we the more 
readily adopt into our language, as it seems to afford a generic 
name for the very class of writers to which lady Morgan belongs; 
we really know not how we could better express her merits than 
by calling her an illiterate leterata. 

—Lady Morgan thinks the period at which she visited Paris was 
very favourable for observation— 

‘ The agitated surface, still heaving with recent commotion, was strewn 

with the relics of remote time thrown up from the bosom of oblivion.’— 
p- 109. 
—Diderot has said, foolishly enough, that to paint a woman, you 
should dip your pen in the hues of the rainbow, and dry the writing 
with the dust of butterflies’ wings—lady Morgan contrives to turn 
the silly hyperbole into still ranker nonsense. 


‘To paint the character of a woman,’ says Diderot, ‘ you must use the 
feather of a butterfly’s wing.’—i. 163. 


li 
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Biunpers.—This is also a plentiful crop—we shall only amuse 
our readers with some samples of the article, which savour very 
strongly, not of French, but Hibernian origin. 

—During a royal visit to the theatre, at which lady Morgan was 
present, she was afflicted with such a sguin¢ in her mind’s eye as 
to see 

‘That the king and royal family occupied a centre box on one side.’— 

il. p. 134. 
—%In her admiration of general La Fayette, she intends to dignify 
him with the title of patriarch, but by an unhappy ignorance of 
her own language, contrives to make the general’s children and 
grand-children the fatriarchs. 

‘We found general La Fayette surrounded by his patriarcha! family, 
his son and daughter-in-law, his two daughters and their husbands, and 
eleven grand children.’—ii. p. 183. 

—But this is not quite so extraordinary as the fact which she has 
discovered, that, in the families of the emigrant nobility, the chil- 
dren are all the same age, or nearly so, with their own parents; 
‘the old emigrant nobility, and their scarcely younger offspring.’ 
(i. 113.) After this sensible exordium, she goes on to pour outa 
torrent of falsehood and jacobinism upon that ‘ prejudiced,’ ‘ igno- 
rant,’ ‘ selfish,’ ‘ bloody’ and ‘ revengeful faction,’ the royalists of 
France.—Although it does not belong to this part of the subject, 
we cannot refrain from asking lady Morgan to instance one drop 
ef blood shed by the emigrants since the restoration. 

——The rights attached in most other countries to primogeniture, 
have been abolished in France. This fact lady Morgan pleasantly 
blunders into the abolition of a practice which, except in the case 
of twins, has obtained in all countries since the world began. 

‘ There is no primogeniture in France!’—i. 22. 

—In the same blundering way she transforms the ‘ Palais du sénat 
conservateur,’ into the ‘ Palais conservateur,’ (11. 34.) a title which 
all the directories, councils and senates which have in turn inha- 
bited it, regret that it so little deserves. 
—The king’s surgeon, because he was one of the fréres de la Cha- 
rité, she mistakes for the king’s confessor, and on this low and 
stupid blunder of her own, insults Louis X VIII, and builds a com- 
parison wetween the spiritual influence of the former and that of 
the Pére de la Chaise, the confessor of Louis XIV.—ii. 131. 
— Milton sings of towers and battlements, 

‘ Where perhaps some beauty lies 

The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
—Our learned lady believes that the place and not the beauty is 
the cynosure, and informs us that the court of the grand monarch 


‘ Was the fatal cynosure of the women of France.—i. 160. 


—In the dispute between the real and pseudo Amphitryons in Mo- 
liére’s play, one of them, to establish his identity, appeals to the 
VOL. ¥Y. t 
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company whether he had not invited them to dinner; upon which 
Sosia, in pleasant ridicule of the way in which parasites decide in 
doubtful cases, says 
‘ Le véritable Amphitryon 
Est celui chez qui l’on dine.’ 
This, lady Morgan had heard, we presume, applied with pleasantry 
and success; and resolved to make the most of so good a joke, 
although she does not see where it lies, she quotes the words in a 
dozen different places, and in every one of them with about as 
much success as he of whom Joe Miller relates that he let fall a 
shoulder of mutton and then begged pardon for a lafsus lingue. 
Cider is not held in any estimation by the véritables amphitryons of ru- 
ral savoir vivre.’—i. 71. 
‘ The countess De Hossonville (who had invited Lady Morgan to break- 
fast) was the véritable amphitryon of this delightful day.’—i. 229. 
The other instances are equally pointless and absurd. 


IGNORANCE OF FrENcH LancuaGE and Manners—The alle- 
gation that the manuscript was illegible and the long list of errata 
prefixed to the work, induced us to impute to mistake a thousand 
instances which we might otherwise have introduced under this 
head; but enough remains to show, that of the manners of France, 
ancient or modern, and of the language, with which she so affect- 
edly,—et usque ad nauseam,—interlards her pages, she is more 
ingnorant than a boarding-school girl. 

—She describes the cottages in Normandy as 


‘ Deeply buried in their soquets d’arbree or knots of fruit and forest 
trees.’—i. p. 35. 


If it were not for lady Morgan’s own officious translation we 

should have thought douguet, nosegay, a mere error of the press 
for bosquet, a grove or tuft of trees; but with the assistance of the 
transiation, it becomes evident that lady Morgan found the word 
bosguet in her notes, and not remembering what it meant she 
turned it into douguets: but on consideration, not very well under- 
standing what a doguet d’arbres could mean, she recollects that 
bouquet is a knot of flowers, and that it may therefore also be a 
knot of oaks. 
— The word ‘ Menin,’ the name of some young officers who attend 
the dauphin of France, lady Morgan translates the minions of the 
dauphin, (i. p. 99). We could not guess where she found this 
strange mistranslation, but happening to look into Boyer’s School 
Dictionary, we there found ‘ menin, minion:’ how it got there we 
cannot tell, but if lady Morgan knew any thing: of the French 
language or French history, she would have known that the En- 
glish minion comes frum the French mignon, and that this name, 
in its peculiar, offensive meaning, was applied to Joyeuse, d’Is- 
pernon, &c., well known as ‘ the minions of Henry the Third.’ 

In speaking of Bonaparte, lady Morgan says—* He was quite 
a different personage to the few who had les petites entrées, and 
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the many who had ony /es grandes.’—i. p. 213.—The fact is it- 
self false—and a story which lady Morgan builds on it, is misera- 
bly silly; but we only quote the passage as a proof of her igno- 
rance of the French language and manners. Deceived by the 
term fetites, which seems to apply itself to the few, as grandes to 
the many, she reverses the true meaning of the words. The ordi- 
nary reception at court which is given to every body is called les 
petites entrées—the more intimate admission into the royal society 
is called les grandes entrées. This blunder is not a mere slip of 
the pen, for lady Morgan repeats it in more than one place; and 
we notice it the rather, because, ignorant as it proves her to be of 
the very terms which were used in the old court of France, she 
on all occasions affects to be a nice critic in its etiquettes, and a 
severe censurer of its manners. 

—— We shali presently see how she can bungle a Greek name into 
something which is both Latin and French, and yet neither,— 
The whole #gean family is fatal to poor lady Morgan.—She as- 
sures us that she saw with her own eyes Gerin’s (she means Gue- 
rin’s) picture of Phedra and Ayfpolita. She may have seen a 
picture; but she certainly could not have understood it, nor even 
have read Racine’s play, from which it is taken —The fact we 
take to be, that this learned lady’s knowledge of the history of 
Theseus has been supplied by the Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, in 
which there happens to be no Hypolites, and to be an Hyfpolita. 
—Of the Place du Carrousel she says, 


‘In 1622 Louis XIV. gave here his famous féte to Mad. La Valliére, 
and strove to win her heart by flying Turks, whose sorties from the angles 
of the court, are said to have given it its present name, by a forced etymo- 
logy of Quarré-aux-ailes, originating the modern appellation of Carrou- 


sel.— ii. 24. 


Here is a delightful bunch of blunders. The Carrousel is not 

a modern appellation—it was not first called by that name in the 
time of Louis XIV. Itis derived, not from Quarré-aux-ailes, 
but from Carouse, Carousel, meaning in old French, as in old 
English, feast, festivity; and Louis X1V was not born for nearly 
twenty years after lady Morgan describes him as a fiving Turk.— 
Some French wag, seeing her taking notes, must have imposed 
this ajory on her simplicity. 
—Lady Morgan is mighty familiar with the princesses, dutches- 
ses, countesses, kc. &c. of France, and intimates pretty roundly 
that her own ‘ personal talents and celebrity’ obtained her admis- 
sion into French society to which few, if any other foreigners 
were received.—i. 241, 242. Yet there is hardly one of those 
‘dear,’ * beautiful,’ ‘ gracious,’ and ‘ witty’ friends, (for this is the 
coin in which she repays her entertainers,) whose name she can 
spell; and though she talks as familiarly of these Parisian ‘ lions 


As maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs,’ 
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she is so portentously ignorant as to confound the husband of her 
‘dear’ friend Madame Lefebre Desnouettes, with Lefevre duke of 
Danzick.—ii. 258. Another ‘ dear’ friend she calls the dutchess of 
Biren-Gonteau, She confounds Madame de Staal and Madame de 
Staé]l; calls the unfortunate princesse de Lamballe the daughter 
of the duke de Richelieu, and throws away a wonderful deal of 
applause, meant for the painters Girodet, Gerard, and Guerin, 
upon three phantoms called Gerodet, Girard, and Germ. She 
places /a bonne ¢t bourgeoise Mad. Geoffrin, as the French call 
her, in ‘ the first class of nobility,’ to evince her acquaintance with 
the great; and in her rage for fine writing, talks of ‘ the glance of 
an ennuyée Du Deffand,’—ii. 154. Madame Du Deffand was as 
well known for ber blindness, as celebrated for her conversational! 
and epistolary wit. ‘These would be trivial mistakes if they were 
not so numerous as to be the proofs of ignorance and not of inad- 
vertency; and if they were not delivered ina tone of the most im- 
pertinent self-sufficiency. 
— But amidst all her pyebald quotations and her arrogant criticism 
from French authors and on French language and society, a con- 
fession siips out which shows how well fitted she is to be the 
judge of such subjects; when she visited the Institute 

‘ She held in her hand the “ ordre des lectures; and though acquaimted 
with the subjects which were to be discussed, she found it extremely diiti- 
cult to follow the speakers, or rather the readers.’—il. p. 161. 


Notwithstanding this avowal, that she could not follow, that is, 
understand, what was said, though she was previously apprized of 
the subject of the discourses, she fearlessly gives an account of 
the several speeches, and finally concludes by condemning the 


whole Institute in a lump. 


‘Something wearied by the discordant and declamatory tones I had so 
long listened to, and not particularly edified or entertained by the subjects 
or compositions of the varous discourses, | felt both my ear and spirits re- 
lieved by the breaking up of the Institute, which upon the whole gave me 
an impression little favourable to incorporated bodies of learning, or con- 
fraternities of taste.’—ii. p. 163. 


And this condemnation of academies in general, she supports by 
the shrewd observation, that ‘neither Homer nor Ossian belonged 
to an academy.’— il. 163. 

We shail conclude this topic, with producing a witness whose 
authority lady Morgan will not deny, namely, the translator, Aired 
by herself, or, (10 use the publisher’s more gentle term,) procured, 
to bring out a Paris edition of her work.—On the occasion of 
some of her French scraps, the poor perplexed translator subjoins 
a note to say ‘ that, though the words are printed in the original to 
look like French, he honestiy confesses he does not understand 
them.’—-Vol. i. p. 84.—rench edition. And he slyiy adds, ¢ Nous’ 
sommes fachés de ne fiouvoir les TRADUIRE a nos lecteurs.’ It is, 
we believe, peculiar to lady Morgan’s works, that her English 
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readers require an English translation of her English, and her 
French readers a French translation of her French. 


GENERAL IGnorAnok.—This chapter would properly be a 
recapitulation of the greater part of the volume. As to quota- 
tion, we are in an absolute ‘ embarras de richesses,’ or as we 
should rather say, de fauvretos; we must, therefore, take what 
we find next our hand.—She is told 
‘that in Auvergne, La Bretagne, and tHe Béarnois, the subject of the 
medern idylliums may be found not jess touching, or naive, than the an- 


cient. Nor indeed are the Theocriti and Sannazaris of the ThéAtre des 
Vaudevilles et dela Variété, unfaithful to their original.’—p. 43. 


We beg our readers to ponder a little on this passage, and to 
try to discover (for we cannot) why the French article should be 
prefixed to La Bretagne, and the English to the Béarnois—why 
the adjective naive should be in the feminine gender and singular 
number, to agree with a plural neuter or masculine, we know not 
which? why this exact writer should talk so carefully of Theocriti 
and Sannazaris, and give the Greek name a Roman, and the Ro- 
man name an English declension? why, amid so much pretension 
to scholarship, she offends our ears with modern idyllivms? and 
finaily, why she supposes that Theocritus and Sannazari wrote 
farces, and whereabouts in Paris she found the ThéAtre de la Va- 
riété? 

—But there is another writer for the stage, with whose plays 
Lady Morgan seems not much better acquainted than with the 
farces of Theecritus, we mean Shakspeare. ‘ The belles-lettres 
of national literature seem to come to the French youth as read- 
ing and writing did to Zouchstone, by nature—p. 149. We do 
not recollect any thing in As You Like It which resembles this, 
and we vehemently suspect that Lady Morgan alludes to the ob- 
servation of our oid friend Dogberry; which she may have seard 
quoted in company: if she had read the admirable scene in which 
#t is to be found, she could not have forgotten it. 

—Lady Morgan is desperately enamoured of Bonaparte and all 
his generals, for which, indeed, the best excuse seems to be that 
she knows little or nothing about them. In page 214 she tells a 
flaming story of the devoted attachment of General Rapp to Na- 
poleon, which story is probably a fabrication; but: in the course of 
it, to excite a greater interest in favour of her hero, she calls him 
a veteran. Unhappily for Lady Morgan’s accuracy, Rapp was 
hardly thirty when he was made aide-de-camp to Buonaparte; even 
now he cannot be more than forty-five years of age, and the cir- 
cumstance, if any thing like it ever occurred, must have taken 
place ten years ago; and if Lady Morgan had looked with atten- 
tion at some of the pictures which’she so flippantly attempts to 
describe, (ii. 21.) she could not have forgotten the figure of Rapp, 
which is any thing but that of a veteran. 
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— But her ignorance upon all other subjects is a blaze of light—~ 
her arrangement is the perfection of lucid order, compared with 
the confusion which she makes of every thing connected with the 
reign of Louis XIV. (a portion of history the best known even 
to ordinary readers) and her floundering efforts to persuade the 
world of the meanness and pride, prodigality and penury, refine- 
ment and bad taste of that too-long-mistaken monarch, and of his 
so much boasted age. 

She begins, as we have seen, by exhibiting him at a masque- 
rade twenty years before he came into the world;—she would 
have had him a patron of learning at the same early period, and 
she is mightily indignant that he waited to be born before he bes 
gan to patronise Moliére. 

‘ Amid the false glare which has been flung over the reign of Louis 
XIV. the ascribing a more than proportionate share of talent to the day 
he flourished, and the attributing its existence to the munificent patronage 
of the sovereign, are positions equally faise and unfounded; ——— Molicre 
had already nearly ran (run) his great career of glory, and was crowned 
with fame and opulence beyond his desires, before his pieces formed the 
amusement of the court—He was already entertaining the Marshals of 
France at his villa near Paris, when the sun of royal favour first turned 
its *ay's upon him.—-When he first arrived with his troupe in Paris in 1635, 
he played at the sign of La Croix Blanche, in the Faubourg of St. Ger- 
main—He did not receive his patent from the king for his theatre till 
1660.’—ii. 115, 116. 

Louis was born in 1638, so that he could hardly have seen Mo- 
liére at the Croix Blanche in 1635; and it seems his tardy patron- 
age of Molicre commenced when he was only twenty-two years 
old. And lady Morgan it appears, does not consider the Tar- 
tuffe, the Misanthrope, L’Ecole des Femmes, L’Ecole des Maris, 
Le Malade Imaginaire, or Le Médecin malgré lui, as contributing 
to Molicre’s glory, as they were all produced under the royal 
countenance. 

-—In two several places she mentions Cardinal Richelieu as the 
minister of Louis XIV. (ii. 116—150;) and to his councils she 
attributes the vanity and despotic disposition of that monarch. 
Louis must indeed have had earlier and more extraordinary talents 
than even the flatterers whom Lady Morgan so indignantly cen- 
sures, attribute to him, as he was only four years old when the 
Cardinal died. 

——If she is ignorant of the time when this remarkable sovereign 
was born she is no less so of that of his death; for she gravely 
assures us that she herself saw and conversed with or was pre- 
sent at a conversation between two officers who had served in the 
armies of Louis XIV. or as she impudently calls them, in the 
revolutionary jargon which insults age and loyalty, ‘two voltigeurs 
de Louis XIV.’ (i. 117.) A$ these gentlemen go to court ahd 
walk up and down the stairs of the Tuileries, Lady Margan can- 
not suppose them to be more than eighty years of agé; and if they 
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were only fifteen when they began to serve, it foilows that accerd- 
ing to Lady Morgan’s chrenology, Louis (dancing with his mis- 
tress in 1622, and living till 1750) must lave attained the age of 
at least 150 years. And all this ignorance she betrays in her 
blundering and mischievous anxiety to ridicule the ancient nobility, 
men as respectable for their early loyalty as for their subsequent 
devotion to their duties. 

—In the same way she fancies that the battle of Fontenoy was 
fought in the reign of Louis XIV.; and she has here devested 
herself of the shift to which she usually has recourse,—of laying 
the blame on the printer for substituting that monarch instead of 
Louis XV.; for in the same spirit of ridiculing al] that belonged 
to the ancient monarchy, she laughs immoderately at the bloodless 
and ingloricus campaigns of Louis XV. des campaignes a la rose, 
(i, 115) as she calls them. We presume that even Lady Mor- 
gan’s ignorance cannot mean to treat the battle of Fontenoy as a 
‘campagne couleur de rose,’ which is what she must mean by her 
jargon of campaignes a da rose. 

—After this our readers will not be surprised to find that ‘ the 
great Condé’ was incarcerated in Vincennes, and that 

‘his original crime, and the cause perhaps of all his after errors, was his 
devotion to a beautiful wife whom he refused to resign to the romantic pas- 
sion of—Henry the VIth.’ 


This is certainly the best apology we have yet heard for the er- 
rors of the great Condé; but we fear that it cannot be admitted to 
be valid by those who, like ourselves, venture to believe that the 
great Condé was not born, and of course (we presume) not mar- 
ried till many years after the death of the supposed paramour of 
his ‘ beautiful wife.’ 

—Lady Morgan is. equally well informed in architectural history. 

The palace of the Tuileries, as it now stands, was built by Catherine de 
Medecis, in 1564. It is curious to observe, thet in the apartments of the 
rez de chaussée occupied by Catherine de Medicis, Napoleon Buonaparte, 
ex-king of Rome, held his fairy court; and while the baby king dispensed 
smiles and sugar-plums in one of the wings of the palace, the holy repre- 
sentative of St. Peter lavished demi-francs and benedicites from the win- 
dows of the other.’— ii. 28, 29. 

Catherine, unluckily did mot build the Tuileries as they now 
stand; gjie began the palace, but it was not till the degraded reign 
of Louis XIV. that it was finished as it now stands: and we are 
sorry. to be obliged to spoil Lady Morgan’s excclient jokes upon 
the Pope, who lavished his benedictiés from one wing, while young 
Napoleon dispensed sugar-plums from Catherine de Medicis’ 
apartments on the rez de chaussée (how topographically accurate 
Lady Morgan is!) in the other wing. Alas! the wings are precise-. 
ly those parts which were not built nor even begun till after 
Catherine’s ¢ eath. 
~— With equa laccuracy she describes another palace. 
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‘ The Palais Bourbon, one of the most splendid palaces in Europe, was 
built by Louis XIV, for his natural daughter, the Princess de Condé, after 


the design of Gerardin. 

‘ Although the origin of its foundation be now forgotten,’ (which it is not, 
except by Lady Morgan who pretends to remember i,) the Hotel de Bour- 
bon, orthe Palais du Corps Legislatif, whatever name it may bear, must 
always be a monument of interest, and an object of admiration: its Corin- 
thian portico; its Grecian peristyle; its elegant pavilions; its vestibules; its 
colonuades, &c. &c. still] remain.’—ii. p. 9. 

This whole passage is a tissue of the grossest ignorance. 

The Palais Bourbon was not built till several years after the 
death of Louis XIV. and this learned Jady, who so carefully dis- 
tinguishes Grecian from Corinthian architecture, and the Corin- 
thian portico from the rest of the building, will be a little astonish- 
ed to learn, that the whole edifice is Corinthian, and that there is 
no peristyle, (Grecian, Roman, French, or even Irish,) to be found 
in the structure: itis quite clear that she does not know the mean- 
ing of the word peristyle; and it is equally so, that she thinks the 
Corinthian portico is of the same date as the rest of the palace, 
though the former was built about the year 1730, and the latter 
about 1800. 

—She is equally flippant, equally ignorant, on all subjects connect- 


ed with the arts. 


‘ The majestic Parthenon frowns beside the suberb temple of Pastum, 
and contrasts in its severe simplicity,’ &Xc.—ii. 42. 

She imagines that there is but one temple at Pestum, and that 
it is supers, compared with the frowning and severe simplicity of 
the Parthenon; and yet she tells us that she had seen the models 
of these edifices; if so, she must have mistaken the one for the 
other; for our readers well know that the temples at Pzestum are 
in the earliest and severest style, and that the Parthenon, though 
in the purest taste was adorned with all the splendor of sculpture. 
—Lady Morgan iardly knows, surprising as such ignorance must 
appear, the difference between sculpture and architecture. 

‘ Sculpture, an art which peculiarly belongs to a free country, and which 
has rarely flourished amongst slaves, wholly declined in the reigns of Louis 
XIII, and XIV, and, with the exception of the Porte St. Denis, left 
nothing of these times in France, that isnot inferior, &e.—i. 19. 

The poinpous assertion with which this passage begins, is un- 
founded; it might be more justly said that sculpture never flou- 
rished in any free state cxcept Athens; and there only during the 
dictatorial administration of Pericles. The truth is that all such 
generalities are nonsense. No nation, which is sufficiently enlight- 
ened to have any taste in the fine arts, can be enslaved to sucha 
degree as to affect the genius of the sculptor more than any other 
artist; and Lady Morgan would be very much puzzled to produce 
specimens of any great works of the fine arts produced by what 
she would call free countiies. Where are the statues of the Ro- 
man republic, where are the paintings of the commonwealth of 
England? 
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But the Porte St. Denis is a specimen, it seems, of sculpture,— 
we had always.thought it was a specimen.of architecture. All 
ornamented architecture must have a certain degree of sculpture 
in the first and extended meaning of the expression; but it so hap- 
pens, that of all the triumphal arches in the world, the Porte St. Denis 
has the least sculpture on it, even in this sense; and in the more 
technical meaning in which we and Lady Morgan use the word 
sculpture, as the representation of animal life, it has none az ail. 
As the apex of her ignorance in these points, she calls Buona- 
parte’s arch in the Carrousel,‘ the Gkanpb triumphal arch:’—it is 
not only smaller than the three other arches which Lady Morgan 
must have seen at Paris, but it is unluckily the smallest in size, 
and mast trifling in execution ofall the arches in the worid! 

— We have seen how well skilled Lady Morgan is in French,— 
she also favours us with a few specimens of her knowledge of Ita- 
lian. She talks with great indulgence of ‘ the frailties of a French 
woman of fashion, as long as they are faccate celate.’—i. 185, and 
when she would describe the comfort of having a home to one’s 
self, she employs the following phrase, which we copy punctatim: 
¢ Casa-mia, piccolina, che sia.’—ii. 8. _We are much mistaken if 
her Italian translator (if she can frocure one) does not lament his 
inability to translate her Italian, as her French translator despair- 
ed of her French. 

—Lady Morgan, who never lets pass the double opportunity of 
showing her ignorance and her irreverence for sacred things, talks 
of ‘ the aerial character of the, little cherubim, the maudit page in 
Beaumarchais’ play of Figaro.’—ii. 47. Some one, however, 
seems to have informed her that the word cherudim is plural, and 
thereupon the learned lady, as usual, charges the mistake upon 
her printer, and in her elaborate list of errata request us to alter 
cherubim into cherubin, which latter she takes to be the singular 
number of the former. 


‘ Thus fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ 


—When Lady Morgan talks of the-literati of France, she takes 
océasion to tell us, in a tone of regret, that ‘even the superior 
effusions of Parny, author of Zloge a Eléonore, Les Guerres des 
Dieux, &c. &c. are scarcely known in this country by name.”— 
ii. p. 2Q6- 

Will our readers believe that this Parny—whose superior effu- 
sions Lady Morgan would havé known in England—is the most 
beastly, the most detestably wicked and blasphemous of all the 
writers who have ever disgraced literature! that the Zloge (as she 
calls it) of Eléonore, is neither more nor less than a system of 
debauchery, detailed in the language of the. brothe!!—the lan- 
guage, did we say?—it is detailed 

‘—__——— cum verbis, nudum olido stans 
Fornice mancipium quibus abstinet!” 
and that the other work which she quotes with eulogium, Les 
Guerres des Dieux, (or, aS we believe it is called, ‘ La Guerre dee 
VOL. V. EK 
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Dieux,’) is the most dreadful tissue of obscenity and profaneness 
that the devil ever inspired to the depraved heart of man; and that, 
while we write this, we still tremble with horror at the guilt of 
having read unwittingly even so‘much of the work as enables us 
to pronounce the character of it! We will be fair with Lady 
Morgan. We do not believe it possible that she could have seen 
or known what she was talking about;—and we therefore rather 
set it down among the preofs of her flippant and arrogant igno- 
rance than impiety——Lady Morgan, however, is better read in 
the virtues of Bonaparte; and, determined that none of them shall 
be lost to her countrymen, she adds in a tone of triumph over the 
wretched taste and parsimuny of the Bourbons, ‘ PARNY was frro- 
tected and pensioned by Napoleon!’ 

Jacopinism—Lady Morgan, though a knight’s Lady, is, we 

are afraid, somewhat of a democrat, and we strongly suspect that 
her present rank does not sit naturally upon her; she certainly 
takes all the opportunities she can find, and liberally makes them 
when she cannot find them, to sneer at and depreciate the legiti- 
mate government, the royal family, and nobility of France, and to 
exto] the enemies of France, of her own country and of the civiliz- 
ed world. 
—‘ The horrors of the revolution’ are, it seems, ‘ bug-bears dress- 
ed to frighten children,’ (i. 91.) and, what is still more surprising, 
the legitimate monarchy of France, and not the revolution, is an- 
swerable for all those enormities, because, 


‘ the generation which perpetrated these atrocities were the legitimate 
subjects of legitimate monarchs, and were stamped with the character of the 


government which produced them, and the Marats, Dantons, Robespierres, 
belong equally to the order of things which preceded the revolution, and to 
that which filled up its most frightful epochs.’—i. 92. 

If this, which we take to be the_greatest discovery of modern 
times, be true; if the monarchy be really guilty of the crimes of 
the republic; if Louis and not Marat, if Maleherbes and not Dan- 
ton; if the Princesse de Lamballe and not Theroigne de Mericourt 
are the real perpetrators of the regicide and tle massacres of Sep- 
tember, because the regicides and massacreurs were born under 
the legitimate monarchy, we appeal to Lady Morgan’s impartiality 
whether the same rule must not be further extended, and whether 
all the glories in arms and arts, ali the private virtues and public 
bounties of her idol Napoleon, ought not to be attributed to the 
ancient government, under which he was not only born but care- 
fully educated both in arts and arms? Our readers smile at this 
argument, and at the virtues of Napoleon. We assure them that 
there is hardly any virtue, and no kind of merit which Lady Mor- 
gan’s blind devotion does not attribute to ‘the child and champi- 
on of Jacobinism.’ In addition to being ‘ the greatest captain of the 
age,’ (i. 97.) (she does not except the greater who conquered him,) 
Lady Morgan assures us that ‘ his manners were kind and gra- 
cious,’ and ‘ his feelings generous’ (ii. 181.)-——that he was * popu- 
lar for many little acts of generosity and bonhomme,’ (i. 97.) and 
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that ‘ his fersonal bravery’ rendered kim ‘ worthy the devotion of 
his soldiers.’ (i. 151.) * His policy,’ ske acquaints ws, ‘ was merci- 
ful,’ (i. 106.) and ‘during the first period of his reign’ (in -which 
Palm, Wright, and D’Enghien were murdered) ‘ his popularity 
was unsullied,’ (i. 98:) his public deportment but the exhibition of 
vice out of fashion, (i. 102.) asa sovereign he was ‘ grand’ (i. 102.) 
in his conceptions; forgiving in his temper, even to his personal 
enemies, (i. 106.) and munificent and discriminating in his boun- 
ty, (i. 98.) In private life he was a sincere and ardent friend, 
(i. 165.) and ‘ even his enemies acquit him of ever forgetting a 
favour or neglecting a friend.’ (i. 107.) Such are a few of the 
topics of Lady Morgan’s loyal and judicious admiration of Buona- 
parte; we trust them, without a comment, to the execration of 
every lover of truth. 

—In the same way she heaps her jacobinical admiration upon 
every person and thing which belongs to the revolution, and vili- 
fies and libels all that is connected with the legitimate govern- 
ment. : 

‘ How true Frenchwomen can be in fecling and sympathy to their hus- 
bands has been painfully evinced during the horrors of the revolution, the 
struggles of twenty-five years of emigration, and, above all during the po- 
litical vicissitudes and conflicts in France which have occurred since the 
return of the Bourbons.’—i. 179. 


Thus Lady Morgan asserts that the trials to which domestic 
feeling has been subjected have been more numerous and more 
cruel since the resturation, than during the revolution;—a resto- 
ration which has exhibited the execution of two traitors taken 
with arms in their hands, and convicted in due course of law; 
and a revolution in which (to omit the noyades and fusillades 
which tainted the rivers, and drenched the soil of France with 
innocent blood) 5000 persons were massacred, in the streets of 
Paris alone, within six and thirty hours, and fifty or sixty a day 
sent to the guillotine without the forms of a trial, for ten o1 
twelve successive months. 

For the devoted wives of the royalists she has only a cold and 
general phrase; for the heroic attachment of the injured queen to 
all the duties of a wife and mother, she has not a word; for the 
sorrows.and sufferings of the orphan of the Temple, no feeling, 
no tears—nothing but clumsy ridicule, envenomed calumny, and 
jacobinical rancour—while the griefs of the Bonapartists, vic- 
tims of the restoration, are recited in a catalogue (a short dne 
indeed, but as Jarge as she could make it) of their names, and in 
bursts of Lady Morgan’s finest and tenderest style of sorrow. 

‘ The young and unfortunate Madame La Bedoyere, dying of a broken 
heart for him, whom her tears and supplications could not save;—the strug- 
gles, the exertions, the almost manly efforts, made by Madame Ney, are 
cited even by their enemies, as incomparable. The ready self-immolation 
of Madame La Valette, who knew not, and feared not, the results of the 
task she had undertaken; and the sacrifices of Madame Bertrand, who so 
willingly gave up a world, where she still reigned supreme in the unpro- 
scrtbable influence of fashion and beauty, to follow her brave husband 
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intoa voluntary and dréary exile; these are splendid instances of-conjugal 
virtue.’—i. 179—181. 

Ney, indeed is a particular object of her lamentation; because, 

we presume, he was the greatest and mostjinfamous traitor of the 
Hundred Days. He is with her the gallant Ney, the theme of 
every solditr’s praise.’—p. 237. and his death is one of 
‘those views of human conduct; one of those scenes of human suffering 
which sicken the heart and wither up its powers. Here civilized society 
seems fo lose its splendor, and the development of the human faculties 
seems but to multiply the power of doing evil.’—p 238. : 
—But the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, her ladyship coolly 
palliates by an observation ‘ on the fatal policy which may, or may 
not have necessitated his death.’—p. 239. The sentence itself is 
nonsense, but the meaning is tolerably plain and sufficiently atro- 
cious; she sometimes, however, sfreaks out, and does not leave us 
to infer her sentiments. 

The royalists she calls ‘a long-forgotten faction,’ (i. 113;) and 
when she overhears a lady observing at court, comme Madame 
d’Angouléme est embellie ce soir! et sa Majesté, qu’il a l’air 
d’un pére de famille!’ she sets it all down with indignant con- 
tempt, as the ‘ jargon of loyalty.’ i. 20. She lavishes upon Brissot 
the most enthusiastic praises for bold and fearless eloquence, and 
for public spirit, good sense, genius and patriotism. Brissot (as 
every one knows) was a spy, a libeller,a jacobin, a murderer, and 
a regicide, who had neither talents ner courage. For Monge, 
the bloodiest satellite of Robespierre and the meanest slave of 
Buonaparte, who signed the death warrant of Louis and voted a 
crown to Napcleon—for him she cannot find a lower epithet than 
‘ the illustrious!’ But the chief gods of her idolatry (our readers 
will see by-and-by that this is hardly a figurative expression) are 
the vain, feeble, doting coxcomb Lafayette, who, after indulging 
his vanity by insulting his king and overturning the throne, fled 
basely from the storm which he had raised, and only returned to 
public life to take a seat in Bonaparte’s Champ-de-Mai; and 
Gregoire, the ex-bishop of Blois, one of the first of the clergy 
who in 1789 abandoned his duty, his order and his sovereign— 
who proposed in the infernal Convention the abolition of royalty; 
who asserted that ‘kings were in moral life what monsters were 
in nature,’ and who crewned his infamy by velunteering (for he 
was absent on a mission at the time of the king’s trial) a letter to 
the Convention, in which, with a hypocritical cant more disgust- 
ing than the naked cruelty of Sieyes, he saysthat ‘ his holy pro- 
fession (his holy profession!) forbids him to pronounce the penalty 
of death on any criminal, but that as a greater punishment he 
condemned, him to live;’—such was the ‘ virtuous,’ ‘ venerable,’ 
‘ religious,’ ‘ enlightened,’ ‘ beneficent,’ ‘ humane and philosophi- 
cal’ friend of Lady Morgan. We need not quote any more of 
her personal panegyrics; they are all upon persons of the same 
Stamp, men of blood, whose only celebrity is that they belonged 
to the worst times of the revolution. 

We shall conclude this chapter, which we could easily make as 
long as a volume, with stating that lady Morgan gives at full 
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length, and as excellent productions, several infamous songs, in 
which the king, the royal family, &c. are grossly libelled. Our 
anxiety that lady Morgan should stand convicted (as we have said) 
out of her own book induces us to conquer our reluctance to pro- 
pagate slander by quoting a stanza from one of them as a speci- 
men of its jacobinism, a word which includes disloyalty and impiety. 
‘Quand Berri, D’ Artois, D’ Angouléme 
De ville en ville en colporté, 
Des héritiers du diadéme 
La dilitanté Trinité. 
Ils se donnoient pour des grand Princes, 
Mais bientét chacun dit, tout bas, 
Pour leurs grandeuas, ils sont trop minces 
ca ne tiendra pas, ca ne tiendra pas,’—i. 139. 
Fa.tsEnoop.—Of lady Morgan’s offences in this way we have 
incidentally given several examples already, and we might quote 
more than half her book;—but we shall only selecta few spe- 
cimens. 
—In speaking of the profligacy of the court of Louis XIV. she ex- 
presses her high indignation at the unblushing fidelity in which 
the memoir-writers describe those details of depravity, and by way 
of having a Ait at a duke and of course an aristocrat, whom she 
hates, though he has been nearly a century dead, she says, sneer- 
ingly, ‘It is the illustrious St. Simon who attests the enormities 
he so gayly pictures.’—p. 39. Now our readers well know that 
the duke de St. Simon is the most severe and merciless castigator 
of the scenes which he records; that his Memoirs are written in 
a style of misanthropism and indignation which resembles that of 
Juvenal; and that so far from his having given gay pictures of 
profligacy, his capital fault is that he saw every thing in the black- 
est colours, and wasted upon trifles, or suspected faults, too much 
of his gloomy castigation. But lady Morgan slanders the living, 
and, a fortiori, has no respect for the dead, unless they have been 
shot fortreachery. 
—Lady Morgan, whose conscience perhaps increased the ordinary 
delusions of her imagination, fancied on one occasion, that she was 
about to be arrested. 
‘ Bastilles, lettres de cachet, mysterious arrestations and solitary con- 
finements started upon my scared imagination, and I had already classed 


myself with the Iron Mask and caged Mazarine, the Wilsons, Hutchinsons 
and Bruces.’—p. 136. 


This is the die by implication —Wilson, Hutchinson and Bruce 
hac grievously violated the laws of France:—they were openly 
arrested, legally confined, publicly tried, leniently sentenced, and 
generously pardoned; and this is the case which this wretched 
woman ‘chooses to associate with Bastilles, letters de cachet, and 
iron cages. But the falsehood of falsehoods, is the old and impu- 
dent one which we have so often refuted, that England has been 


. guilty ef treachery and bad faith in her treatment of Bonaparte: 


we shall not condescend to enter into any discussion of subjects 
of this nature with such a person as lady Morgn; but content our- 
selves with submitting to the indignation of our readers the whole 
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passage, which is as false in fact as it is disgusting in principle and 
contemptible in style. | 

‘Napoleon, always greater in adversity than in prosperity, chose to 
trust to the generosity of the English nation, and to seek safety and pro- 
tection amidst what he deemed a great and a free people. This voluntary 
trust, so confidingly placed, so sacredly reposed, was a splendid event in 
the history of England’s greatness—it was a bright reflection on the re- 
cords of her virtues! It illuminated a page in her chronicles on which the 
eye of posterity might have dwelt with transport! It placed her pre-eminent 
among contemporary nations! Her powerful enemy, against whom she had 
successfully armed and coalesced the civilized world, chose his place 
for refuge, in the hour of adversity, in her bosom, because he knew her 
brave, and believed her magnanimous! - 

‘ Alone, in his desolate dwelling; deprived of every solace of humanity; 
torn from those ties, which alone throw a ray of brightness over the dark- 
est shades of misfortune; wanting all the comforts, and many of the neces- 
saries of life; the victim of the caprice of petty delegated power; haras- 
sed by every-day oppression; mortified by mean, reiterated, hourly priva- 
tion; chained to a solitary and inaccessible rock, with no object on which 
to fix his attention but the sky, to whose inclemency he is exposed; or that 
jittle spot of earth, within whose narrow bounds he is destined to wear away 
the dreary hours of unvaried captivity, in hopeless, cheerless, life-consu- 
ming misery! Where now is his faith in the magnanimity of England? his 
trust in her generosity? his hopes in her benificence?’—il. 189, 190. 

This is, perhaps, the proper place to notice a circumstance 
which has forcibly pressed upon us, from the first opening of lady 
Morgan’s book. 

‘ Oh Pennuyeux conteur! 
Jarnais on ne le voit sortir du grand seigneur; 
Dans le brillant commerce il se mele sans cesse, 
Et ne cite jamais que duc, prince, ou princese.’ 

it would appear from her pages that nothing had taken place 
at Parts during her short residence there, in which she was not, in 
some way or other, personally concerned. To her every event in 
every party of politics or pleasure occurred; and to her every 
remark was addressed. The eternal exordium to’all her anecdotes 
is—La princesse de ———— said to me; la duchesse de 
said to me; la marquis de »—for lady Morgan realizes 
the visionary grandeur of Malvolio,—la contesse de said 
to me; &c. Now we will take upon ourselves to dispute most of 
these ditesa moi. That something like them was said, or rather 
told to lady Morgan, we well believe; but not by the persons re- 
presented. 

The French critics politely attribute this égotstique perfidy to 
that invention, which (as they say) ‘doit rarement abandonner 
lady Morgan.’ Invention, however, had little to do in the affair; 
as, perhaps, these gentlemen could have told us. The fact is, (as 
we have said,) that they were told to her, as good things; and this, 
and this alone, accounts for that utter confusion of dates, names, 
and titles, with which she has repeated them in her book. Many 
of them took place before she was born; and we could point out 
not a few that were actually printed and published at Paris seve- 
ral years before it was honoured with her presence. Of all this 
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lady Morgan knew nothing. Jests and repartees, stale even to a 
I'rench lacquey, appeared to her pure novelties; and she saw (in 
the simplicity of her ignorance) neither difficulty nor danger in 
appropriating them to conversation of her own, and taking the 
lion’s share of their merit and importance to herself, 


LicenTiousness.—Lady Morgan quizzes (to borrow her own 
phraseology) with great taste, the respect which a catholic people 
pays to the Holy Virgin; but she grows particularly facetious, or, 
as they say in Ireland, rogwish, in relating that, on a procession at 
Boulogne-sur-mer, in honour of the Mother of our Saviour, 

‘ The priests, to their horror, could not find a single virgin in that mari- 
time city, and were at last obliged to send to a neighbouring village to re- 
-quest the lone of a virgin—A virgin was at last procured; a little indeed the 
worse for the wear; but this was not a moment for fastidiousness, and the 
Madonna was paraded through the streets.’—i. p. 59. 

We say nothing of the staleness of this joke, borrowed from the 
loose tales of Boccacio “and La Fontaine, nor of the ignorance 
that travesties a French Notre Dame into an Italian Madonna: we 
only request our readers to consider what manner of woman she 
must be that revives and displays such false and detestable gross- 
ness, of which even a modern jest book would be ashamed. 

—In the same spirit she slyly denominates the priests who walk- 
ed in company with some young women ata religious procession, 
‘STOUT young priestlings, and she summarily dismisses all the 
rest of the persons who attended this pious ceremony as ‘the 
corps dramatique.’—i. 57. 

—Some of our readers may have heard the title of a most profli- 
gate French novel called ‘ Les Liaisons Dangereuses.’ We had 
hoped that no British female had ever seen this detestable book; 
it seems we were mistaken. Lady Morgan sneerss at the court of 
Louis XVIII. ‘because all “ Liaisons Dangereuses” are banished 
from it.’ p. 132. And lest her meaning should be mistaken, she 
distinguishes ‘ Liasons Dangereuses’ by marks of quotation, and 
goes on to say that when fiety usurps ¢thcir place, (1. e. is the place 
of deliberate seduction and debauchery, or as she delicately words 
it, of ‘ gallantry and the graces,) it is as if chimney sweepers were 
to usurp the place of cupids. idid. But even upon this subject 
she contrives to evince her ignorance, and attributes this. work and 
the other abominable works of La Clos, to the respectable histo- 
rian Duclos. 

But Lady Morgan appears equally well read in the loose vo- 
lumes of Pigault Le Brun, and recommends the character of a 
prostitute in one of them, in the following terms:— 

The charge of coarseness made in France against the author, is too well 

founded’ to admit of defence; but the mind that originated the frail but 
fascinating character of Fanchetie, in the Macédoine, one of the most 
amusing and philosophical of his tales, is surely capable of great elegance 
and refinement of conception. But for her ‘“‘Virtu de moins,” there are 
few female writers, however delicate and celebrated. who would have dis- 
dajned the creation of such a character, as the tender, generous and de- 
voted Fanchette.— ii. p. 22, 
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» This virtu de moins isa gay and civil mode of expressing ene 
of the deadly sins, &c. and Lady Morgan quotes with great appa- 
rent delight an observation of one of her friends on this subject. 

‘Speaking on this subject toa very clever and a very witty French 
woman, Mad, d’E* * *d, she observed respecting the decency, even of 
the women most notedly gallant, ‘‘ Les Frangaises sont les seules femmes 
peut-étre a quiul soit permis d’avoir des torts; car elles seules s’attachent 
@ leurs devoirs et 2 la décence, quand méme elles ont une vertu de moins! | 
—i 190.’ 

But Lady Morgan appears to go beyond even the indulgence to 
crime which these words imply, for she says distinctly in another 
place:— ea 

‘Itis no uncommon thing in France, to see the most lasting attachment 
succeed to the most lively passion; and a// that was faulty, in unlicensed 
love, become ail that is respectable, in disinterested friendship.’ 1. 163, 164. 


In no very delicate phrase Lady Morgan violently reproaches 
D’Alembert that his connexion with Mademoiselle de |’ Espinasse 
was too Platonic—she would have had it a little mere substantial. 

‘The Academy was to D’ Alembert another Mademoiselle de ’Espinasse. 
In his connexion with either, there was not a trace of energy of character, 


or of mental manhood.—All was feebleness and subjection. He carried 
the love letters of the one to his rivals, and he seconded the tyranny of the 


other in his discourses.—ii. 151, 152. 

With these principles we are not surprised to find Lady Mor- . 
gan applauding the farce of-Figaro as one of the most amusing 
and philosophical which any language has produced.—ii. p. 46. 
The representation of which (she says) she could have attended 
every night it was played, while the inimitable Tartuffe inimita- 
bly acted, almost put her to sleep.’—ii. 118, 

In this philosophical farce the chief character is a young page. - 

who longs for every woman he sees, while all the others are em- 
ployed in different ways in the same kind of pursuit; whereas in . 
poor Molicre, the lady, in whose character Mademoiselle Mars ; 
exhausted the patience of Lady Morgan, was a woman of virtue, 
and this ¢edious play ends in the discomfiture of the adulterer. 
—But the climax of Lady Morgan’s laxity will be found innine - 
pages (169 to 177) of eulogy upona Madame D’Houdetot, an 
avowed adulteress, and, if we are to believe Lady Morgan’s friend- , 
ly account, a prostitute: we shall not suily our pages by more pare | 
ticular extracts; we shall only say that Lady Morgan, after telling | 
us that this Madame D’Houdetot passed through the hands of 
Voltaire, St. Lambert, Rousseau, &c. and became, in old age, the 
mistress of a Monsieur S. concludes by : 
‘lamenting that she arrived too late to have seen this interesting and ex- 
traordinary woman; but occasionally associating with those who once had 
the happiness to live with her, and delightedly tracked the print of her steps 
in those elegant circles, over which she once presided.’—p. 176. 


Lady Morgan is so very figurative in her expressions, that we 


apprehend, however blamable the counten:nce given in this pas- 
sage to vice may be, it would be uncandid and unjust to take her 
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au pried de laicttre, and suppose that she would really have found 
delight in tracing the stefs of Madame D’Houdetot. 

ImrpretTy.—Madame de Maintenon declares that some of the 
gay men of the court were‘ pleins de grandes impiétés, et de sen- 
timens d’ingratitude envers la roi. To us, who have been 
taught to ‘ fear God and honour the King,’ this does not seem a 
very extraordinary, nor a very hazardous remark; but Lady Mor- 
gan is of a differeut mind, and parodies Scripture for the purpose 
of turning it into ridicule.—‘ It was the fashion of that pious day to 
confound the sovereign and the Deity, fand to consider the king 
both “ as the law and the prophets” within the furlieus of his own 
court.’—p. 47.—Lady Morgan is enamoured ‘ of the highly-prized 
petits soupers of Paris, the point de rassemblement of wit, pleasure, 
and fashion,’ and these, in her impious jargon, she calls ‘ the Pass- 
ovER of family re-union;’ words which have really no meaning, 
and excite no idea but that of disgust and horror at the profanation 
on which this audacious worm seems to pride itself—p. 225. In 
another place she calls the ‘ civic dinner’ given under the tyran- 
ny of Robespierre, (the mere triumph of one bloody faction over 
another,) ‘ the fassover of an emancipated people.’ 

On the subject of a port-folio of water-colour drawings she 
says: 

‘ These transcripts of the prima intenzione of superior genus always ap- 
pear to me more precious and interesting, than the long-studied, long-la- 
boured task, that time and judgment work into faultlessness. It is like the 
sublime command, “‘ Let there be light; and there was light.”’—ii. 64, 65. 
— When she would describe the streets of Paris, it is by a profane 
allusion—their narrowness is‘ an original sin without redemption. 
—QOn the occasion of the homage paid to the king, she takes the 
favourable opportunity of uttering another horror. She laments 
that he is obliged to hear so much flattery, because, ‘asthe che- 
valier de Boufflers says, with more levity than becomes the subject, 
Il n’y a que Drevu qui ait un assez grand fond de gaieté pour ne 
pas s’ennuyer de tous les hommages qu’on lui rend.’ 

Levity!—‘ more levity than becomes the occasion!’—and, with 
this gentle observation, she registers and disseminates a blasphe- 
my which we dare not translate, and which, if any of our readers 
has patience to read a second time, he will find to be as silly as it is 
impious. 

—The infamous Volney,—or, in Lady Morgan’s opinion, 

‘the sublime Volney, withdraws his high-born genius from its devoted ca- 
reer, and descends to the cold and tame pursuit of chronological calcula- 
tion. His Histoire de la Chronologie is undertaken in a very philosophical, 
and, from some passages which I heard cited, a very sceptical mood. He 
attempts to prove the history of Moses is a compilation of astronomical 


facts, that Abraham was a brilliant constellation, and Moses himself Bac- 
chus, or the sun.’—p. 213. 


We shall not stop to notice the incredible ignorance even of her 


sublime and high-born genius’s own works, which this mad woman 
VOL. v. I. 
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shows, when she fancies that these ‘dreams of the devil’ are at all 
new. We shalt merely add, that instead of the horror which our 
readers feel at this threadbare impiety, Lady Morgan treats it with 
great coolness as simply‘ an attempt to disturb the genealogical 
line of patriarchal nobility.’ 

Some of these expressions would have led us to suppose that this 

Lady Morgan was an atheist; she seems to intimate, however, to- 
wards the conclusion of her work, that she is only a deist, and that 
she has as much and the same. kind of religion as the American 
savages. She says that at a certain féte made for her, the manu- 
scripts of the atheist Voltaire were displayed, and the swblime ode 
of the atheist Cheneir, in praise of the said Voltaire, was recited 
with an emotion on the part of the audience 
‘only to be felt and understood by this ardent people to whom genvus is but 
3nother werd for divinity and who, next to the GREAT sprRIT venerate 
THose whom he has most infommed with the rays of his own intelligence.’ — 
p- 243. . 
That is to say, Voltaire and Chenier are worshipped by Lady Mor- 
gan’s ardent friends next to what she calls an imitation of the Iro- 
queis, the Great Spirit / and lest any one should mistake her dis- 
tinct meaning, she distinguishes the words Great Spirit by a pe- 
culiar type. On the daring blasphemy of the concluding line, 
which represents the God of all purity as illuminating, with the 
brightest rays of his own intelligence, the minds of such monsters 
of vice and infidelity, we almost tremble to think again. 

Once more, and we have done. If it be asked why, with the 
feelings which we have expressed, we proceed to notice such abo- 
minations, we answer, with a pious father of the church, Leer- 
MUS, NE LEGANTUR. 

‘ Truth wants no ornament; religion is 1n itself an abstraction; “ the evi- 
dence of things unseen.”’ It is ever to be regretted that the first religious 
ceremony, mentioned in holy writ, caused the first murder, in the first and 
only family then upon earth.’—i. p. 60. 

Our readers cannot have gone far in this work without being 
struck with the wonderful similarity of its sentiments and language 
to those of the Letters from Paris,* reviewed in a former number. 
Both exhibit the same slavish awe when speaking of the usurper, 
the same impudent familiarity when noticing the lawful monarch; 
both profess the same admiration of all that was feeble, and trea- 
cherous and bloody in France; the same hatred of all that was firm 
and loyal, and virtuous: both evince the same proneness to profa- 
nation, the same audacious contempt of every thing savouring of 
religion and piety. Both mistake the whinings of a few obscure 
Jacobins for the general voice of the French people; and both,— 
more insane than the madman in Horace who kept his seat after 
the curtain had dropped, and heard miros tragedos in an empty 
theatre,~-at a period when every moment brings fresh proof of the 
return of France to its characteristic Joyalty and attachment to its 


*The substance ofsome Letters written from Paris, by John Hobhouse, Esq. 
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ancient line of kings, can see nothing, can hear of nothing, but plots 
to overthrow the government, and bring back the golden age of 
their day-dreams, the reign of rebellion, plunder, and blood. 

We shall not, of course, be accused of attributing to Mr. Hob- 
house the portentous ignorance and folly of Lady Morgan. Mr. 
Hobhouse, unfortunately for himself, is not ignorant, unless of ex- 
isting circumstances:—but Lady Morgan (and we record it to her 
praise) possesses one substantial advantage over him. She insults 
and vilifies the royal family of France, it is true, but she does not 
outrage humanity so faras to term them‘ bone-grubbers,’ because 
they piously sought to give the remains of their sovereign and fa- 
ther a deeent burial. 

We must how have done:—to confess the truth we have long 
since beén weary of Lady Morgan, and shall not therefore offend 
our readers by any further exposure of the wickedness and folly 
of her book; of both of which we have given an idea less perfect, 
we readily admit than wé had materials for, but one which will, 
we hope, prevent in some degree, the circulation of trash which 
under the name of a Lady author, might otherwise find its way 
into the hands of young persons of both sexes, for whose perusal 
it is utterly, on the score both of morals and politics, unfit. 

The volume closes with four bulky *‘ Appendices on Politics, 
Finance, Law, and Physic, by Sir T. Charles Morgan, M. D. 
thrown in, we presume, as a kind of makeweight to the literary 
cargo which his lady, as fer contract, * was bound to deliver be- 
tween the months of November and March.’ Three of them are 
on subjects of which the Doctor is utterly ignorant; and we there- 
fore think that he has been very prudently as well as kindly advis- 
ed,‘ to confine his literary mania in future to the ambition of being 
read by apothecaries.’ 


We have just received a second edition of Lady Morgan’s 
France, 1 in two,volumes, octavo, preceded by a flourishing preface, 
in which she affects all the intoxication of literary triumph that 
ihe rapid success of her quarto should have necessitated a second 
edition. This is, we fear, of a piece with all the rest, or, in other 
words, a downright falsenood; we have compared the octavo edi- 
tion with the quarto, and have no doubt that the former has been 
printed’ off from the same types which were set up for the latter. 
a species of manceuvre which enables a publisher to make two 
editions out of one; and what puts it beyond doubt that Lady Mor- 
gan’s triumph is rediscible to this trick; is the fact that in this se- 
cond edition not one of the numerous errors of the first (of which 
both Lady Morgan and her pfrrinter had grieviously complained) 
is corrected; nay, the very table of errata which accompanied the 
quarto is carefully reprinted in the octavo. So much for the glo- 
ry of a rapid sale, and the triumph of a second edition!—And thus 
Lady Morgan concludes as she began. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A Poetical Epistle to Oliver Oldschool, Esq. 


Oh! Mr. Oldschool, could you know, 
How far your mighty power extends, 
It might endanger, ney o’erthrow, 
That judgment which — your friends; 
*Mongst whom, believe me, though unknown, 
And wishing to remain so ever, 
I fain would have you rank me one, 
— you’re kind, and swears you’re 
clever— 


Then let it not your ire excite, 
‘Though I should pay in terms too trite, 

‘The homage that to Power is due, 
A power, peculiar, sir, to you— 

And that for which I'd gladly give, 
The mightiest king’s prerogative. 

A power, which if you e’er should love, 
And love, like me, alas! in vain 

E’en to the maddening of the brain, 
The bursting of your heart in twain, 

Whose tranquilizing aid you'll prove— 


For should your fair but cruel friend, 
Your darling hopes and fears to end, 
Angry and hurt withouta cause, 
No more submit to reason’s laws;— 
But spurn, unread, the billet doux, 
Which sweet affection, friendship true, 
Had penn’d in anguish, to explain 
The hated cause of all your pain! 
If such, should ever be your fate, 
You still your cause can vindicate— 
You still have got at your command, 
The power of a magician’s wand, 


To your thrice ha age ’tis given 

Oh! first of blessines this hoa stm 
To feel the, pressure of that hand, 

Whose dimpled beauties, none withstand— 
To view without offence that face, 

The envied seat of every grace; 
To gaze unhurt—that look to catch, 

Which yet on earth no look could match; 
To greet those unsuspecting eyes, 

With lines that speak your bursting sighs, 
O’er which half conscious she will bend, 

Uncertajn yet to what they tend— 


And when, obedient to the call 
Of heavenly pity, given to all 

Whom nature in her bounteous mood, 
Created beautiful and good, 

Her heart shall feel for others’ pain; 
Unmindful of the harsh disdain, 

Of which her thousand beaux complain; 
Then—ere the softened maid is wary, 

Or dreams that by an unknown name, 
An unknown bard extols her fame, 

Your verse, may like a whispering fairy, 

Say Myra anagram‘d is Mary; 
Ant touch the proud Cydippe’s heart, 
By acting o’er Acontius’ art— 

So shall the dear offended fair, 

With smiles reward th’ ingenious snare— 
Smiles which perchance may Heralds prove, 
‘To welcome back ungrateful love—— 


Much was I pleased as late my eyes, 
Found in fair Barbauld’s* verse a prize— 
And much I wish’d that I could sue, 
Where she was judge and jury too— 


These, “ signs of love” by woman wrote, 
I’ye wish’d a thousand times to quote, 


* The “ Signs of Love” by Mrs. Barbauld, in 
Fort Folio for December, 1817. 











So aptly my sad case they speak— 
And since to hope’s the froof of love, 
Why then should hope the anger move, 
Of! that fair maid our soul would seek? 
The fault’s not ours—the fault is hers, 
She makes us love—’tis she that errs— 
For more or Jess than human he, 
That view’d her op‘ning charms must be, 
Who saw and did not love— - 
I saw and loved—and till that hour, 
Which dooms me, death, to feel thy power, 
Unchanged my heart will prove— 


Soon will the drowsy watchman’s brawl,. 
Proclaim that all-devouring time, 
Has just ingulfed another year— 
But as to me t’was wormwood all, 
I trust I may, without a crime, 
Rejoice when it shall disappear— 


Then let it pass—I owe it naught-- 
To me its every hour was fraught 
With pangs despised love bestows— 
And yet sir, I would not exchange 
My miseries, for the widest range 
Of pleasures, blank indifference knows— 


And now, sage sir, an unknown wight, 
Sincerely wishes you good night— 
He hopes, that every coming year, 
May double your subscription clear— 
That, if you leve, success may make 
You soon to want a wedding cake— 
And that, with your accustomed grace, 
You'll give a rhyming Strephon place, 
To praise his mistress, if she’s kind, 
If cross, to try to change her mind— 
Acontius. 


SONNET. 
On seeing a vessel weigh anchor for along voyages 


Stately yon vessel sails adown the tide! 
To some far distant land adventurous bound, 
The sailors’ busy cries from side to side 
Pealing ne Se echoing rocks rebound; 
A patient, thoughtless, much enduring band, 
foyfal they enter on their ocean way, 
With shouts exulting leave their native land, 
And know no care beyond the present day. 
But is there no poor mourner left behind, 
- Who sorrows for a child or husband there? 
Who at the howling of the midnight wind 
Will wake and tremble in her boding whee | 
So may her voice be heard, and Heaven be kind 
Go, gallant ship, and be thy fortunes "— 
? 
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Good-by to capt. —— 


The season’s o’er-—~the Cit returns, 

His finger now with ardour burns, 
To thrum again his day-book; 

And Miss who fancied Nature’s page 

Enchanting, while it was the rage, 
Mast change it for a play-book. 


No longer now the Poet sings 
Of mountain air; at Bedford Springs, 
He strolls no more the hills on; 
His worst complaint, an empty purse 
He finds becoming daily worse, 
And bids farewell to Dillon. 


The southern Nahob’s palid cheek 
1s chang’d—his body, fat and sleek 
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Mas grown upon the waters; 
Of aromatic mint, his dram 
He wants—and to the land of Ham 
Bears off his wife and daughters. 


And I, a rambler, never still 

Again must erdéss the Laurel Hill, 
Where each man swears who passes, 

With deep regret must bid adieu, 

Dear — to your friends and you, 
And all the pretty lasses! 


The lasses! did I say?—by Jove, 
I never saw the hook of love 
So elegantly baited; 
And he who’s wise enough to wed, 
E’er all the joys of youth be fled, 
Might here be nicely mated. 
Orlando, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The Bachelor’s Soliloquy. 


Marry, or not tomarry? that is the question-— 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The sullen silence of these cob-webbed rooms 

Or seek in festive balls some cheerful dame, 

And, by uniting, end it? to live alone, 

No more: and by marrying say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand make-shifts 

Bach’lors are heirs to; *tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wish’d. To marry, to live 

In or Perchance in war: ay, there’s the 
rub; 

For in the marriage state what ills may come, 

When we have shuffled off our liberty, 

Must give us pause—there’s the respect, 

That makes us dread the bonds of wedlock 

For who could bear the noise of scolding wives, 

The fits of spleen, th’ extravagance of dress 

The thirst for plays, for concerts and for bails, 

The insolence of servants, and the spurns 

That patient husbands from their consorts take 

When he bimself might his quietus gain 

By living single. Who would wish to bear 

The jeering name of bachelor, 

But that the dread of after marriage, 

(Ah that vast expenditure of income, 

No tongue can scarcely tell) pepe the will, 

And makes us rather choose the single life, 

Than go to jailfor debts we know not of ——? 

Economy thus makes bachelors of us still; 

And thus our melancholy resolution 

Ts still increased upon more serious thought. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
The advice of Hafez. From the Persian. 


The breath of Spring sheds rapture round, 
The openilfg rose to joy invites, 

And bids each harsher thought be drown’d 
In rosy wine and love’s delights. 


Where’er thou see’st the rose’s cheek, 
With wanton smiles and blushes gay, 
From thy young heart, with ardour seek 

To tear the root of grief away. 


The playful zephyr to his arms 

__ The youthful rese-bud comes te woo; 

She tears the veil, that hid her charms, 
And all her beauties burst to view. 


Learn truth and gen’rous deeds to love, 
My heart, from yon transparent stream; 
And ask the cypress in the grove, 
Of justice, and her sacred theme. 


Behold the rose, with how much grace 
Her curls are waving in the air, 

While o’er the jasmine’s modest face, 
The violet braids her fragrant hair. 


The rose-bud, like a virgin bride 
Adorn’d with sweet and lovely smiles, 

Each heart from virtue leads aside, 
Each heart of peace and rest beguiles. 


The love-sick bird of evening sings, 
The linnet warbles in the bow’r, 

The rose from Sorrow’s dwelling springs 
And comes to grace this festa] hour. 


Of fortune’s fables from thy wine 
Oh Hafez, and thy cup inquire; 

While at thy side some sage divine 
Speaks sweetly as the vocal lyre. 
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Spring. From the Persian. 


This day, let joy our souls inspire, 
Since ’tis, the feast of spring so gay: 
We've gain’d our heart’s supreme desire, 
And fate submits to us this day. 


No more, oh moon! of Heav’n the bride, 
Thy face in eastern skies display, 

My charmer shows with conscious pride 
The full-moon of her cheek today. 


Why dost thou think the nightingale 
Thus early sings his plaintive lay? 
The blooming spring’s return to hail, 

He seeks his sweetest notes today. 


No more our giddy youth reprove; 
To yonder railing censor say; 

Who sits content without his love? 
Or who’s deprived of wine today? 


Ah see, at last we’re wise no more, 
The pious dervish bends his way; 

He who in convents dwelt before, 
Within the tavern hides to day. 


Proclaim, that from thy charms divine 
The eyes of Hafez never stray, 

And on the sparkling cup of wine 
His tuneful lips are fixed to day. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ODE. 


To a lady of Norfolk, on her birth day, 
10th. Nov. 1817. 


How bright the beams of morning shine 
When hope and youth together twine, 
And o’er the smiling, rosy way, 

In search of promis’d pleasur« stray! 
So bright to thee, the Scone appear 
That wake the welcome new born year, 
While, circling, dance the rosy hours 
That led thy steps to Pleasure’s bow’rs, 
Oh! long to thee may morn be bright, 
And wake thy heart to new delight; 
Her rapturous smile affection shed, 

And constant friendship near thee tread; 
No tear but joy’s thy cheek bedew, 

And partial time each grace renew, 
And while returning birth-days shine, 
May ev'ry bliss coptinue thine. 
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Missouri Country.—Eztract of 
a letter from a gentleman in St. Louis 
to his friend, dated Sept. 19, 1817.— 
The valley of Missouri, below the 
mouth of the great river Kansas, lies 
between the latitudes of 38 deg. and 
39 deg. 5 min. as near as has been 
ascertained. It is, therefore, that 
precise latitude in which, according 
to the elevation and face of the 
country, and the warmth of the soil, 
wheat, oats, rye, barley, Indian corn, 
buckwheat, grasses and tobacco are 
equally at home. All these, as far 
as experiments have been made, are 
produced in the highest perfec- 
tion. Wheat, for example, weighs 
from 64 to 72 lbs. ‘Tobacco is very 
thick, not apt to fire, and I have 
measured many leaves of 16 inches 
in length, and thereabouts. Stock of 
all kinds are healthy, and easily rais- 
ed on the highlands. They are sub- 
ject tosome peculiar diseases in the 
low grounds. Our horses, unlike 
those of Kentucky, have clean limbs, 
small round feet, and are tough and 
hardy. Our best lands are high 
lands. The best of them are as fer- 
tile and more easily cultivated than 
the low grounds. On these lands, 
with ordinary cultivation, (what you 
would hardly call cultivation at all) 
the crop of Indian corn varies from 
12 to 16 bbls. This I see every 
where. I have heard of much more, 
and have little doubt that more than 
20 could be raised by a judicious and 
industrious farmer. Land of this 
quality may be had according to its 
situation, for from two to ten dollars. 
Of such land as I have just mention- 
ed, there are, besides the river bot- 
toms, whose average width is two 
miles, many patches of from 20,000 
to 200,000 acres, scattered through 
the country. The quantity of land 
unfit for cultivation is very small. 
There is an intermediate quality 
more easily cultivated than that first 
mentioned, but not so productive; 
but, in this country, where land is a 
drug, and labor a jewel. it is hardly 
less desirable at present. These 
Jands will produce, with our common 
cultivation, from 10 to 15 barrels of 


corn totheacre. Their appearance 
is unsightly, bemg chiefly covered 
with dwarfish trees, stinted by fire, 
and their value is known to very 
few. They lie vacant every where, 
and until lately, have been wnoccupi- 
ed except by squatters. They may be 
had, of course, from two dollars to 
five dollars per acre. The bottom is 
unfriendly to wheat; and of the high- 
lands, perhaps the second quality 
produces the most and best. The 
average crop is fromm 30 to 40 bush- 
els per acre. The low grounds of 
the Missouri are never overflowed; 
those of the Mississippi sometimes, 
but never except m May. Occa- 
sional rains in the summer produce 
no visible effects on these rivers. 
We have all varieties of timber from 
the impenetrable forest to the clear 
prairie. The wooded bottoms are 
covered with walnut, elm, oz" ash, 
peccan, hackberry, sycam and 
cotton wood. ‘The growth « mi- 
tive upland forests is the sa. ,».. ex- 
cept the cotton wood andsy*? 2° S* 
The cotton wood is a hug* 

leaf resembles that of the 


poplar—its timber is prec”. . 
of the Virginia poplar, h* p 
same varieties. The grow‘.. 199 


ries just recovering from  cweéts 
of fire, is stinted hickorv id black 
jack. You will see this 5. »wth ona 
loam three feet deep. Where the 
fire has been long excluded you find 
tall, clean red and white oaks and 
hickory. Our coriveyance to mar- 
ket is by the river to Orleans, at one 
doliar per cwt. The return load is 
four dollars and fifty cents per cwt. 
We are never stopped by want of 
water, and therefore can always an- 
ticipate Kentucky in the wheat mar- 
ket. Our home prices are from 75 
to 100 cents for wheat, and from 
Gl 25 to $250 forcorn. Wearea 
little sickly on the bottoms. On the 
uplands, remarkably healthy. Stran- 
gers arriving between May and No- 
vember may expect a seasoning— 
those who come between Nevem- 
ber and May escape it. A negro fel- 
low will hire for 15 dolls. per month. 
My own hands this year make 10:00 
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bushels of corn and 1000 lbs. tobac- 
coeach. Dry Goods about 10 per 
cent above the Atlantic prices. Lron 
and siniths’ work very high. Groce- 
ries may be laid in at moderate pri- 
ces—say, brown sugar, 18 cts. cof- 
fee, 36 cts. &c. Having answered 
your questions, I have left myself 
little more to say. Our country 
abounds with coal, salt, tren, lead 
and copper. We want nothing but 
capital and population to make it the 
garden of the west.” 

Trish Emigration Society.—Thos. 
A. Emmett, Esq. and other gentle- 
men propose to form a Society of 
Irishmen and descendents of Irish- 
men for the purpose of endeavouring 
to procure from Congress a tract of 
land in the Illinois territory, to be 
settled by persons of that description. 
Ther. Aisclaim all interested views 
and © give them every credit for 
the », “volent objects by which they 
are | : “ated. Mr. Emmett justly 
r «, that much might undoubt- 


which the sorrows and suf- 
Ireland have every where 
"© 9 the United States, and 
Rt .cknowledged liberality of 
mt. ‘uted authorities; but very 
forcible »rguments might also be 
addresse. ‘p its policy and interest. 
Not only those that in the ordinary 
course of events would arrive here, 
whose usefulness is lost by the want 
of proper direction, and who become 
burdens or scourges to our cities, 


-would be rescued and placed in a 


situation where all the energies of 
active and enterprising minds might 
be serviceable to themselves and the 
community; but also the very fact 
that such an asylum was open and 
accessible, would infinitely increase 
the amount of emigration from Ire- 
land, and people our wilderness with 
incalculable rapidity. The place 
upon which we have fixed our eyes, 
continues Mr.E.is in the Illinois ter- 
ritory—it has been lately purchased, 

and it is not yet even surveyed. In 
the erdinary course of events it is 
not likely to be brought into market 


* sected from the generous - 
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(at least to any extent) for many 
years: but, if Congress listen to this 
application and grant to the settlers 
an extended credit, government will 
receive payment forthe land proba- 
bly as soon as if it were suffered to 
remain unheeded till its regular turn 
for sale came round. A large body 
of settlers will be enabled te grow 
rich during the time that the land 
would be otherwise waste and un- 
productive, and the value of all the 
contiguous property belonging to the 
United States, would be rapidly and 
immediately increased, to say noth- 
ing of the advantages resulting from 
such a settled frontier. 

Ancient Chronicle.—The Arme- 
nian Academy established at Venice 
in the island of St. Lazarus, has had 
the good fortune to discover a manu- 
script complete of the Chronicle of — 
Eusebius, of Cesarea. It 1s trans- 
lated into the Armenian language, 
and is of the fifth century. The aca- 
demy proposes ta publish the Arme- 
nian text with a Latin translation 
facing it. — 

Raleigh, (’.C.)—Among the nu- 
merous productions to which the soil 
and climate of North-Carolina are 
favourable, itis found that the sugar 
cane may now be added. The pre- 
sent is the second year of the expe- 
riment—only afew plantings having 
been at first obtained—but the en- 
terprising gentleman who has made 
the attempt, calculates on making 
sugar his staple crop for the ap- 
proaching year. 


Salt Springs. —The Ohio Specta- 

ni printed at Wooster, Wane Coun- 
y, has the following;— 

“ Mr. Joseyh Eichar having pen- 
etrated through a rock, 440 feet, 
has at length, obtained salt waiter 
of a good quality, such, that 100 gal- 
lons ef water makes a bushel of ex- 
cellent salt. His well is about three 
miles west of this town. The rock 
being in many places very hard, he 
was upwards of two years in perfo- 
rating it, the expense of which was 
by no means inconsiderable.”’ 
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Wars have inall ages been a 
dreadful scourge to mankind. But 
history exhibits none so sanguinary 
and destructive as those engendered 
by the ever to,be deplored French 
Revolution, particularly those waged 
by Bonaparte after his accession to 
supreme power. A French writer 
of eminence calculated the destruc- 
tion of men in these wars a follows: 

1. The war of St. Domingo in 

1801, | 
Soldiers and Sailors, 60,000 
Whites of the Island, 50,000 

50,000 


Negroes, 


160,000 
2. The war with Eng- 
land, from 1802 to 
1814, 

. The invasion of Egypt, 

. The winter cam- 
paign of 1805-6 

. The Campaign of 
Calabria, from 1805-7, 500,000 

. The war of the North, 
from 1806 to. 1807, 

. The war of Spain, 
from 1807 to 1813, 
(French and Allies, 
English, Spaniards 
and Portuguese, ) 

. The war of Germany 
and Poland in 1809, 

. The campaign of 1812, 
French and Allies, 
Russians, 


Poles, &c. 


200,000 
60,000 


150,000 


300,500 


2,100,000 
300,000 


500,000 
300,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 

10. The campaign of 1813 450,000 

Making a total of upwards of fwe 
millions of the human race!— 

The receipt last year, of the Bri- 
tish Society, for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, samounted to 250,000 
dollars. The books and tracts dis- 
tributed, amounted to 1,219,444. 


Snake Battle.—In the year 1059, 
a prodigious quantity of snakes form- 
ed themselves into two bands, on a 
ain near Tournay, in Flanders, 
and fought with such fury, that one 


band was almost destroyed, and the 
peasants killed the other with sticks 
and fire. 


Washington. —Extract of a letter 


of recent date, from a young Bostoni- © 


an now in Valencia, (Spain,) to the 
Editors of the Boston Patriot.— A 
few days since, I saw advertised in 
the play-bills, in the streets, in large 
letters, ‘WASHINGTON:”’ I did 
not dream that the name of Wash- 
ington was known here, and I 
thought it could not possibly relate 
to the great man of whom our coun- 
is so justly proud. However, toe my 
surprise, [ found the comedy truly 
American. The character of Wash- 
ington is placed in the most favoura- 
ble light for virtue, patriotism and 
honour. The plot is taken from the 
circumstance of the General’s 
threatening retaliation on his British 
prisoners, which deterred the British 
commander from inflicting death on 
a number of American officers, pri- 
soners of war. The play was well 
written, and excellently performed. 
During the performance, an illumi- 
tion scene took place, and in the 
most conspicuous part of the stage 
appeared in large transparent le 

ters, “VIVE WASHINGTON” 

The act ended in a beautiful dance, 
the dancers building a _ temple 
of laurel wreaths over Washing- 
ton. I have never seen any thing 
half so complimentary to the Gene- 
ral’s memory on our stage. An in- 
teresting and novel part is introduc- 
ed in the comedy, to relieve the more 
serious. Itis a little extraordinary, 
that the actor who personated the 
General was about 50, of a tall com- 
manding, appearance, and if he had 
personally known Washington, he 
could not have copied him better. 
That stern inflexible manner which 
was natural to him in the camp, but 
which gave way to the softest feel- 
ings of humanity when his duty did 
not interfere, were admirably por- 
trayed. The play was capintad tales 
nights.” 
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